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IDR. BELL HAS AT LAST PERFECTED HIS MYSTERIOUS Q-RAY 
ANEW ELECTRICAL-FORCE SO POWERFUL THAT IT 
CAN MELT THE STRONGEST STEEL VAULT LIKE SNOW 
TO-MORROW HE WILL TURN IT OVER TO THE WAR DEPT. 





1 WILL TURN OVER THE 
SECRET OF THE “Q=RAY TO 
GENERAL JONES TO-MORROW 





GUARD THIS SECRET WITH YOUR 
LIFE DOCTOR BELL-IF IT GOT 
INTO THE HANDS OF CRIMINALS- 
THEY COULD TERRORIZE THE 
WORLD WITH 






















THAT MAN DOESNT LOOK LIKE THE KIND 
THAT WOULD BUY CANDY — BUT THIS 1S 
THE THIRD TIME WE HAVE SEEN HIM 
COME OUT OF THAT STORE THIS WEEK 





























THATS RIGHT — 
DID YOU SEE HIS 





NANCY THAT MAN'S SHOES WERE 
COVERED WITH FRESH WET MUD AND IT 
HASN'T RAINED FOR TWO WEEKS - HE 
WASN'T BUYING CANDY - SOMETHING'S 
WRONG - YOU GO TELEPHONE INSPECTOR 
POST WHILE | WATCH — 




























THAT'S WHERE DOCTOR BELL 1S EXPERIMENTING 
WITH THE MYSTERIOUS “Q’=RAY - H’MM- CHILDREN, 
YOUR QUICK WORK IN SEEING THOSE MUDDY 
SHOES MAY HAVE SAVED THE WORLD FROM 
A TERRIBLE DANGER — ior > 











WE'LL HAVE TO HURRY BACK: THEY'LL 
DO IT TO-NIGHT AND WE'LL BE WAITING 
FOR THEM — 











JUST AS | THOUGHT — A TUNNEL UNDER THE 
STREET INTO DOCTOR BELLS LABORATORY — 
HIS BUILDING IS WIRED WITH BURGLAR ALARMS 
AND THE CRIMINALS WERE AFRAID TO BREAK 
IN FROM THE OUTSIDE — 










THEY ARE GETTING CLOSE 
INSPECTOR POST~1 CAN HEAR 


MAKE YOU STRONG AND 

HEALTHY AND THAT'S 

WHAT DETECTIVES MUST 
ae 
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YOU STAND BACK NANCY 

ND TOM — WE'VE GOT 
POLICEMEN HIDDEN AT THE 
OTHER END OF THE TUNNEL, 
SO THAT THE CRIMINALS CANT 
GET AWAY —— 
































COME ON OUT! ovnamire 


DAN WE'VE GOT A SURPRISE PARTY 











WHEN YOU 


YOURE A CLEVER CROOK DYNAMITE DAN. BUT 
YOU FORGOT TO WIPE THE MUD FROM YOUR SHOES 
CAME FROM THE TUNNEL~-THAT WAS 
(| CLUE ENOUGH FOR A JUNIOR 
DETECTIVE 






























(ve YOU BOYS AND GIRLS HAVEN'T JOINED MY i, 
JUNIOR DETECTIVE CORPS YET-YOURE MISSING 

A LOT OF FUN AND EXCITEMENT-THOUSANDS OF 
BOYS AND GIRLS HAVE ALREADY RECEIVED THEIR 
DETECTIVE BADGES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS WHICH 
TELL ALL ABOUT CLUES AND OUR SECRET CODES 





| AND SECRET PASSWORD. YOU'D BETTER HURRY-— 
\ READ HOW TO JOIN BELOW __ 


Boys and girls! Send Inspector Post the 
coupon at the right and he will send you a 
detective’s badge. And a book that tells you 
how to find clues, how to do secret writing, 
and lots of other things detectives must know. 
Just to know you are keeping your body 
strong and your mind alert, he asks you to 
send with the coupon two tops from Post 
Toasties boxes. Post Toasties are full of 
quick energy—just what detectives need. 
Ask your mother to get some now, so you 
can join the JUNIOR DETECTIVE CORPS. 
Then send the coupon and box tops to In- 
spector Post right away! 


DETECTIVE 


Ww 
rosrs 
a: 


INSPECTOR POST fninecreek, Michigan 


I want to bea detective in your Junior Detective Corps. Please send me 
a badge and instruction book. [am sending two Post Toasties box tops. 





NAME 
ADDRESS_ cn age ag 


cry... . SV ATW 
FILL IN COMPLETELY, PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 
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‘ 

Dow try to do everything for yourself even if you 
haven’t much money to live on,” wrote a wise mother 
to her son starting in his first job far away from home. “It 
isn’t necessary to splurge, of course, but do buy what you 
need, have your shoes shined, and send your suits to the 
cleaners when they need it. Remember, other people must 
live as well as you!” 

It is not always easy to keep that simple truth in mind, 
is it? When the force of world economics seeks us out as 
individuals and presses heavily upon us, self-preservation 
urges, “Don’t bother about anyone else’s problems. You 
attend to your own affairs. Get all you can and spend as 
little as you can, and let other people look out for themselves.” 

There may be temporary situations where self-preservation 
is the only law, but what an unsatisfying rule it would be for 
life guidance. It is the rule of the jungle,—and we flatter 
ourselves we have progressed beyond such elemental thinking. 

True, it is good for us to go back occasionally to the mildly 
primitive life of camp or pack trip. There are many good 
reasons for such experience, not least of which is a growth 
in appreciation for man-made comforts and for the services 
that others ordinarily render us in our stay-at-home life. 

Through the years we have built up the intricate structure 
of a civilization in which we are tremendously dependent upon 
each other. Some of us, for example, make desks, some of us 
work with pencil or typewriter at those desks; some of us 
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make stoves, some of us cook’ meals for our families upon 
those stoves; some of us build houses, some of us keep houses 
fresh and comfortable and inviting for those that share the 
rooms with us. All of us are producers of goods or services 
in one way or another, all of us are consumers of goods and 
services that others produce. We cannot, we dare not live 
to ourselves alone unless we are willing to move to a remote 
wilderness and spend 24 hours a day struggling for bare 
existence. We must be a part of the world or live apart from 
the world—and most of us, while decrying the evils of our 
present civilization, are not eager to withdraw from it. 

Everyone must live! That means we must give as well as 
take, buy as well as sell. If we are blessed with money we 
must live up to the responsibility that goes with it—to spend 
or give or otherwise keep that money going the rounds, 
paying debts, buying goods, paying salaries. It matters little 
to humanity in general whether we spend what we have for 
travel or houses or automobiles or dresses or furniture or 
food—but it matters a great deal to humanity in general that 
we spend it, or invest it, or give it to someone who needs it, 
in order that it may not remain idle and useless. No one 
person is able to regulate the economics of the world or even 
of the United States. That power lies in the hands of us 
pygmy individuals. Let’s exert that power for the common 
good, remembering simply that others, too, must live.— 
8 C. 
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IT'S SO EASY TO USE | 
KNOX GELATINE 





1 Allow, in general, 1 level tablespoon of 
Knox Gelatine to 1 pint (2 cups) of liquid. 








Y] Soak the gelatine in 4 times its measure of 
cold water for 5 minutes. 








3 Dissolve soaked gelatine by adding boiling 
liquid or by setting the cup in a pan of boil- 
ing water. 








4 Cool until slightly thickened (like heavy 


cream) ; add other ingredients. 








& Pour into mold rinsed with cold water, and 
set in cold place to congeal. 








Cut around mold, and slip knife blade in- 
side mold to let in air. 





B 
A | : | c 
7 Turn plate over mold, invert, and remove 
mold. Garnish gelatine as desired. 
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SA gelatine salad or deuert is a 
fe raverin company dinner planning 
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say western hostesses generally. And here is an all-western dinner 
for guests, featuring Persimmon-Grapefruit Salad Ring, that Mrs. 
F. J. R., of Pasadena, likes particularly well to serve. She says: 


“This dinner is ever so good, I assure you, on a crisp autumn eve- 
ning. The table looks beautiful when we go into the dining room, 
for the colors of the Persimmon-Grapefruit Salad Ring seem to 
reflect the rich tones of the chrysanthemums from our garden 
which form the centerpiece. 


“By the way, my Junior-High daughter adores to make this salad, 
and guests always are enthusiastic about it. It is so pretty and so 
good to eat—and so thoroughly western! As in all other fruit 
salads and desserts made with Knox Sparkling Gelatine, the true 
flavors and colors of the fruits appear at their best, undisguised 
and undistorted, in the finished dish. I know you will like this 
salad, and the entire dinner, which is as follows: 





PERSIMMON - GRAPEFRUIT SALAD RING 
with Cream Cheese Dressing 


(This beautiful orange-colored salad may be molded either in a loaf pan or in 
a ring mold. I turn it out on a bed of shredded lettuce, garnish it with ripe 
olives and sections of persimmons and grapefruit, and serve it at the table.) 


SaLt WAFERS CeLery HEARTS 


Roast Rack or LAMB Currant JELLY Sweet Pickie REvIsH 


Potatoes BROWNED IN THE OVEN 
Hatves oF SMALL ArTICHOKES, Hot, with Mustarp-BuTTER 
FrENCH Breab, SLICED AND TOASTED, RUBBED WITH GARLIC 
LEMON MERINGUE PIE Sattep Nuts 
AFTER-DINNER COFFEE” 


Feeling that you would like to know exactly how Mrs. F. J. R. prepares each of 
the dishes that make up this delightful All-Western Company Dinner, we have 
asked her to write it all out in detail for you, telling just how and when she 
performs each step, and giving her market list, too. We have had this multi- 
graphed, and will gladly send you a copy of it, free, together with some other 
good western company dinner ideas and recipes making good use of Knox 
Gelatine that you will like to have. Just fill in and mail the coupon below. 


KNOX GELATINE, 144 Knox Ave., 


Johnstown, New York 


Will you please send me the full directions for preparing Mrs. F. J. R.’s 
“All-Western Company Dinner,” and other good ideas, as offered in SUNSET 
Magazine? Thank you. 
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i is a land to enter with a willing 

worm, a sturdy fish pole, a deep fish 
basket and a frying pan—this inter- 
mountain country, known as the Inland 
Empire, that swings its lakes and streams 
between the ragged peaks of the Rockies 
and the fir-plumed crests of the Cas- 
cades, east and west, and the Selkirks in 
Canada and the Blue Mountains of Ore- 
gon, north and south. For it is one of the 
great lake countries of the world and one 
of its greatest fishing grounds. 

These lakes, many hundred of them, 
are not just lakes but mountain lakes. 
That makes a difference. They glisten 
in the depths of rugged mountains where 
steep-forested banks fringe their peace- 
ful shores with deep shadows, and where 
great fleecy clouds preen all day in their 
glassy waters and where, when night 
closes around, the stars trail their silver 
spangles in the ebony deep. Bits of 
woodland paradise. 

Camped beside these silent waters of 
a summer night, with the coals of a fire 
burning holes in the dark, you can dream 
in wilds as primitive as those of the 
Indian who in days gone by pitched his 
tepee on the same shores. And still you 
are but a few miles, on fine highways, 
from manicures and permanent waves 
and bill collectors. 

Spokane is the capital of the Inland 
Empire and the center of this vast lake 
country with the famous Davenport 
Hotel its White House, so to speak. It 
is the land of Ilum Spokanee, Chief Son 
of the Sun, whose tribesmen roamed the 
Spokane country in the long ago. 

As a land of the sun—the same sun 
that California advertises so extensively 
—it is as brilliant in coloring as a Max- 
field Parish panorama with its reds and 
blacks and greens and blues, vivified by 
the clearness of the mountain atmos- 
phere. 

When pioneer fur traders first ven- 
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tured into this Land of the Sun, in the 
early 1800's and the rivers and streams 
echoed with the chansons of the French 
voyageurs, who forced their canoes 
through its racing waters, it was a pic- 
turesque land of tepees they discovered. 
Pitched under the tall red pines or 
against the black walls of lava rock, 
these tepees, with their thin spirals of 
smoke vanishing in the sky, created an 
Indian scene that remains now only on 
the canvases of artists. But if the In- 
dians have gone, the setting of pines and 
rock, lakes and streams remain, and 
their happy hunting grounds are the 
white man’s. Spokane, 
as the center of this 
lake country, is within 
a day-and-a-half drive 
of five national parks in 
the Canadian and Ameri- 
can Rockies—Kootenay, 
Yoho, Banff-Lake Louise, 
Waterton Lakes and 
Glacier. 

Motor days of green for- 
ests, cool lakes, foaming 
streams, hell-bent for the 
sea; intoxicating mountain 
air that makes you walk 
tip-toe—but why waste 
adjectives on the grandeur 
of these parks? The thing 
to do is to straighten out 
your geography and let 
you know what you can 
see in a fortnight’s holiday 
by motoring to this play- 
ground of parks and lakes 


One of the goo—lakes, that is— 
around Spokane. Its name ts 
Hayden, possibly taken from 
the Indian word meaning 
Chuck-Full-of- Big-Fish 
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and streams, and tell you of the fish you 
can catch—if you bring that willing 
worm. 

If you are a rubber-tire pilgrim, with 
a California license, you can leave 
Klamath Falls and return in twelve days 
with a tale to tell of visits to these five 
national parks and days of dustless (al- 
most, anyway) carefree driving over 
such famous highways as the gorgeous 
Columbia River Highway, then through 
the Columbia Basin with its desert fas- 
cination, over Inland Empire Highways 
into Spokane, the Pend Oreille Highway 
north, thence over the spectacular Banff- 
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Let’s Declare An In- 
dian Summer Holiday 


and Look Into These 
Fish Stories. The Tax 
On Fishing Tackle, 
You Know, Applies 
Only To Rods and Reels 


* 


Windermere Highway into Banff and 
Lake Louise and south again from Cal- 
gary over the Sunshine Trail to Water- 
ton Lakes and Glacier. The trip has 
been logged. 

Or, if you are a fisherman who wants 
to get into old clothes your wife tried 
to give to a rummage sale, and long to 
troll up and down still waters, where 
fish leap into the sun to ripple the satin 
surface with widening circles—somebody 
else doing the rowing preferably—or 
play a cocky-colored fly over a deep- 
shaded pool, where the silver scales of 
great trout flash—that is another tale. 


You forget motoring, except as an end, 
and study the lakes and streams. 

Four hundred mountain lakes lie 
within the charmed circle of 150 miles 
about Spokane. Big lakes and little 
lakes, lakes to suit any fisherman, and 
accommodations to care for the fisher- 
man and his family. 

Three of this group are the largest 
bodies of fresh water (except the Great 
Lakes) lying wholly within the United 
States: Lake Pend Oreille in Idaho, 80 
miles from Spokane; Lake Chelan on the 
eastern side of the Cascades, some 40 
miles from Wenatchee; and Lake Coeur 
d’Alene in Idaho, 34 miles 
from Spokane. As you mo- 
tor into this intermountain 
country, through Blewitt 
Pass, tip-top of the Cas- 
cades—it seems half way 
to heaven—and wind down 
the mountains into Wen- 
atchee, you can continue 
on to Lake Chelan and 
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drive through the great 
apple country that does its 
bit toward keeping the 
doctor away. 

If you start your gypsy- 
ing in the spring, you can 
see thousands of acres of 
apple orchards in bloom. 
And oh the perfume of 
those blossoms and the 
hum of the bees! 

Or if Indian summer still 
keeps you a-gypsying on 
the trail, you can see mil- 


There’s no law compelling you 

to fish when you vacation in the 

Inland Empire. Riding the 

trails in the crisp autumn days 
also brings its thrills 
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lions of apples growing red-cheeked on 
burden-drooped branches and maybe 
reach across the fence and...... but we 
were talking of Chelan and fish. 

Chelan winds its sparkling waters 
some 60 to 70 miles into the cyclopian 
depths of the Cascades, a sportsman’s 
retreat of steep mountains, deep gulches, 
roaring streams, glaciers and snow-cap- 
ped mountain peaks. Here the lake 
waters are filled with Dolly Vardens and 
steelheads and cut-throats and rainbow 
trout. 

Along the Stehekin River that empties 
into the north end of the lake, two fisher- 
men, in a recent season, took 2,000 
pounds of gleaming Dolly Vardens from 
its fish pools. (The trout were requested 
for a banquet at the town of Chelan 
and the two willing fishermen supplied 
the fish course.) All of which shows 
what can be done with the willing worm, 
or did they use a bright-feathered fly? 
I am no fisherman. 

This rugged country, remote from 
train or highway, is also big game coun- 
try, with the deer and mountain goat 
and bear and cougar, as oblivious of man 
as in the days before the covered wagon 
brought its wake of inside plumbing and 
ten-cent stores. 

Around the lake you find facilities to 
care for you no matter who you are, and 
all your “uncles and your cousins and 
your aunts” in addition. 

Across the Columbia Basin, with its 
fascination of weird rock formations in 
the Grand Coulee, and still deeper into 
this land where the fisherman grins, you 
can get a wonderful idea of the Spokane 
vicinity lakes by driving to the top of 
Mt. Spokane—it is a beautiful mountain 
drive but one hour and a half from the 
city—and, from its peak, behold 17 
lakes among the mountains, glistening 
like so many rain pools in sunlit glory after 
aheavy storm. (Continued on next page 
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If you could dart around these lakes 
on a magic carpet, armed with a fishing 
rod and a can of bait, and hang poised 
like a great dragon fly over the lake 
where your favorite fish play, you could 
pull out cut-throat or rainbow trout or 
giant Dolly Vardens or mackinaw or 
bass or crappie—whatever you might de- 
sire for your fish course. If you haven’t 
a magic carpet, any automobile will do! 

Lake Coeur d’Alene is a lake to visit 
because it lies in the Coeur d’Alenes, 
famous mining country of the North- 
west. And because it is beautiful. And 
because it 1s good fishing. 

Coeur d’Alene is a fascinating lake 
because you have not only its beautiful 
shore line of coves and inlets, along its 
waterway of 35 miles, but because it 
leads you into the shadowy St. Joe, an 
alluring river that beckons you on and 
on, around this glistening curve and into 
that shadowy bend—on and on until you 
reach its headwaters that tumble turbu- 
lently in white-capped tumults. 

Lake steamers carry you up the Coeur 
d’Alene and over the St. Joe’s peaceful 
waters, streaked with shadows or, if you 
like a canoe, it is just the 
sort of a river created for 
fishermen skilled with the 
paddle. 

At these headwaters, if 
you want to become adven- 
turesome, can secure 
guides and pole farther up- 
stream into this mountain 
country, because there are 
big fish to go after. 

Pend Oreille attracts, with 
its great body of water 
washing the wild shores of 
Idaho mountains. Here you 
can fish all summer, along 
shoreless mountain steeps 
and stuff your creel with 
rainbow trout. And when 
the ice comes, you can fish 
all winter and stuff your 
creel with whitefish. As a 
delicacy, whitefish can be 
compared with shad. 

Fishermen cut holes in 
the ice and settle themselves 
in little fish shacks, just big 
enough to house themselves 
and a fish or so. Kerosene 
lanterns keep them warm 
and the sport of plumbing 
the icy waters for the 


you 


Fishing on Clearwater River that 

rushes and roars on its way to 

join the Snake. There are trout 
here—plenty of them 
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whitefish makes them forget that ‘their 
feet are frozen. 

And Priest Lake—it lies in the heart 
of the Kaniksu National Forest and is 
walled from the work-a-day world by 
high mountains that make rugged shore 
lines. It is a fisherman’s lake and at- 
tracts hundreds, along with their fam- 
ilies. They like the wildness of the 
region, its beauty, its many little islands 
and the strings of char and cut-throat 
they carry home. It is but 82 miles 
from Spokane. 

At Hayden Lake, an hour from Spo- 
kane, you can do more fashionable fish- 
ing. That is, let a Chalet bell boy help 
you into your boat and wear possibly 
your second best clothes to fish in. The 
fish won’t bite any better but you may 
feel better. 

The Hayden Lake Chalet is a most 
attractive hotel with a gorgeous broad 
porch that looks over a perfect mountain 
lake, where you can rock and rock all 
day long and watch the sun paint its 
waters, from dawn to sunset, in opales- 
cent hues. Here, too, you can play golf 
on a fine 18-hole golf course if you like. 
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These are but a few of the lakes in 
this region—there are dozens of others 
for your week-ends. The streams that 
tumble in tumult or trickle in lacy spray 
through these mountain recesses have 
not been mentioned—they are a story 
unto themselves. 

But this digression can be made about 
the intermountain tributaries of the 
Columbia such as the Kootenay and Pend 
Oreille rivers, and then this tale is ended. 

For some unknown reason great stur- 
geon leave the sea each spring and make 
their way up the Columbia and into 
these intermountain rivers. These stur- 
geon are great monsters of the sea that 
tip the scales at from 200 to 700 pounds 
and it takes more than a willing worm 
to catch one, but fishermen do catch them. 

Possibly I should warn you before I 
go any farther that this is not a fish story. 

Sturgeon fishermen use a steel cable 
and great hooks for their fishing gear. 
They bait the hook with a good-sized 
fish and let the hook rest on the bottom 
of the stream to attract the attention 
of the visiting sturgeon. 

Eventually it does. “The sturgeon de- 
cides on a little refreshment 
and, without removing the 
bones, takes fish, hook, 
sinker and all, which proves 
that a big fish is no smarter 
than a little fish—he merely 
looks that way. 

At this point the sturgeon 
fisherman hitches a team of 
horses to the line and drags 
out the mighty creature of 
the deep. 

Each year at Bonners 
Ferry, Idaho, on the Koote- 
nay River, several of these 
sturgeon, weighing around 
200 pounds, are caught and 
shipped alive tothe Spokane 
Sportsmen’s Fair, where they 
make personal appearances 
in specially built aquariums. 

But, if I tell true fish 
stories, there is no reason 
why visiting fishermen 
should. When they enter 
this land of lakes and 
streams, where the _fisher- 
men smile, their fishing rec- 
ords are invariably broken 
and their fish tales become 
automatically inflated. All 
of which is as it should be. 


At left—Fust a line to say that 

someone has had a good day in 

this land of fun and fish and 
Sancy fish stories 
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Plant Now If You 
Live Along the Coast 
In California. Other- 
wise Save These Rules 


Until Next Spring 


HIS favorite flower (sometimes 

called Gilliflower) is hardy, has a 
splendid appearance, and its perfume 
is well known to be enchanting. It is 
worthy of far more consideration in our 
western gardens as an all the year round 
flower than is usually given it. In fact, 
it can be had in bloom any month of the 
year in the sections which are in close 
proximity to the sea or which do not 
have too much frost in the winter 
months. Frost will not kill stocks or do 
much injury to them unless the cold 
spell is prolonged. I myself have seen 
one of the finest displays of this flower 
in full bloom in December. Even when 
the temperature went down to around 
24 degrees for a few nights, they just 
hung their spikes of magnificent blos- 
soms for an hour or two, and by the 
time the sun was really up, they looked 
as fresh as could be and were a joy to 
behold, and certainly did come in very 
useful as cut flowers around Christmas 
and New Year time. 

Anybody living in the coastal region 
can have stocks in bloom most of the 
year if they will follow the few cultural 
notes I am going to give. First of all, 
and the most important point of all, is 
to secure first class seed. Perhaps you 
do not all know that this flower throws 
double and single flowered plants from 
the same packet of seed, but only the 
single flowered plants produce seed. 
Only the double flowers have real beauty, 
however, and are the ones you wish to 
have in your garden. Seed from a reli- 
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Stocks Now 
inter Bloom 





The Denholm garden in Salinas, California, is bordered with 
stocks. This is Mrs. Denholm with one of her favorite magazines 


able source is your first step. This 
should give you from 70 to 75 per cent 
of double-flowered plants, and if you 
have your plants as close together as I 
am going to suggest, you can pull out 
those single-flowered ones as soon as the 
flowers appear (you cannot tell before 
they are in the bud or flowering stage), 
and not make your bed or border look 
ragged. On the other hand, if you get 
inferior seed you will have only from 
40 to S50 per cent, or even less, double 
plants. I cannot, therefore, over-im- 
press the necessity of getting the best 
seed from a reliable packet box or seed 
store. 

Stocks do well in a great variety of 
soils, but preference should be for a 
fairly heavy, rich, fertile, well dug and 
well-drained soil. Good drainage is a 
necessity, as stocks will not live in soil 
where water stands for any length of 
time. If possible, dig in some commer- 
cial plant food or well-rotted farm yard 
manure, and you will be amply repaid 
with stronger plants, stronger stems, and 
larger spikes of flowers. If your ground 
is light and sandy, it is almost essential 
to apply humus of some sort. Fertilizing 
should be done some little time before 
seed sowing for the plant food to become 
thoroughly incorporated with the soil. 


By 
David Denholm 


SEPTEMBER 


After having put your ground in con- 
dition and having procured your seed 
from a reliable source, your next step 
is to plant it. There are several ways 
in which to plant, but the most satis- 
factory method I have found yet is to 
sow the seed directly into the open 
ground where the plants are to bloom, 
after the method I am now going to 
describe. 

Several days before you intend sow- 
ing, wet the ground thoroughly. In a 
day or two after the surface moisture 
has dried off a little, work the land over 
to a depth of a few inches with a hoe 
or some other kind of a cultivator to 
break up any crust that may have 
formed from the wetting. 

Having done this, make a mark about 
one inch in depth (being careful that it 
is only one inch) where you intend the 
plants to bloom. Now sow your seed 
thinly in this shallow mark, planting 
only about 2 to 3 seeds to the inch. 
Most seeds are planted too thickly, 
which is both wasteful and detrimental 
to the growth of the plants, making 
them weak and spindly. After sowing 
the seeds, fill in the mark, level with 
the ground surface. This leaves the 
seeds covered with one inch of soil. 

Now make another deeper mark or 
trench about three inches in depth, six 
inches away from the row where the 
seed is and allow water from a hose to 
run slowly down this trench, and con- 
tinue to do so until the water has soaked 
clear across to the line of seed. Do not 
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allow the water to flood over the ground, 
as this will crust badly, and the plants 
will not come through in good shape. 
Two days after this, rake the surface 
of the seed bed a little to make sure that 
there is no crusting, being careful not 
to rake deeply and disturb the seed. 
Then leave alone and do not water again 
until the plants are all up and doing 
well, which will be in about seven to ten 
days’ time. Stocks should preferably be 
irrigated from the ground and_ not 
sprinkled overhead. 

When the plants are about one inch 
to one and a half inches in height, thin 
them out to about three inches apart, 
saving the strongest plants. This and 
several irrigations and cultivations will 
be all that they will require until they 
are three or four inches in height. 

When they are about this size, thin 
them out still further to about nine to 
ten inches in the case of the Dwarf Ten 
Weeks, Beauty of Nice, and Perpetual 
Branching type. If they are of the Im- 
perial class, leave them at three inches. 

Now for a few words about varieties. 
There are two types of Stock usually 
offered, the annual and the biennial. 
The latter (which embraces those known 
as Giant, Brompton, or Emperor Stocks 
and which can be sown only in June 
and July, flowering the following March 
to June, depending on the location) are 
recommended for use only in locations 
where a severe winter is usual, as they 
are hardier than the annual varieties. 
This type can be recommended for sum- 
mer camps and cabins, where they can 
be started one summer and will bloom 
the following spring and summer. The 
annual type is comprised of the Dwarf 
Double Ten Weeks, the Beauty of Nice, 
and the Dresden Perpetual or Perpetual 
Branching, and last but not least the 


Indoor 


Our 


HIS is a picture and 

planting plan of our in- 
door rock garden 18 inches 
wide and 27 inches long, built 
onaconcrete slab. The large 
rocks in the back were set 
into place while the concrete 
was soft, leaving pockets for 
the tiny plants. The little 
pool was also hollowed out at 
that time. When the slab 
was firm it was placed in an 
old broiling pan which had 
been painted a pretty green 
and the edges filled in with 
soil for edging plants. Follow- 
ing isa keytothe planting plan 
for this miniature rockery: 





Giant Imperial or Improved Bismarck 
varieties. 

Take first of all the Dwarf Double 
Ten Weeks Stock. It is used chiefly for 
bedding and garden decoration pur- 
poses, for use in the front of borders 
and where a dwarf, bushy plant is 
required. It is the first to bloom and 
makes a plant about 12 inches in height 
with a nice central spike and numerous 
small spikes or laterals all around the 
center spike. It is not much use as a 
cut flower, however, as the branches are 
too short. 

Next, the Beauty of Nice class. This 
is very similar in type to the Dwarf 
Double Ten Weeks except that it is 
taller and has larger flowers. It grows 
about 18 inches in height, has a fine 
central spike and many fine lateral 
spikes. 

The Perpetual Branching type is very 
popular as a dual purpose stock. It can 
either be used for bedding purposes or 
for cut flowers, is admirably adapted to 
both uses at the same time. Growing 
about 20 to 22 inches in height, it has 
no real central spike, but forms a sym- 
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metrical, bushy plant with many side 
or lateral branches which when cut give 
rise to new branches, hence the name 
Perpetual Branching. Everybody should 
grow this type. 

The Imperial or Improved Bismarck 
type is well known to greenhouse and 
market growers all over the country, 
but for some unknown reason it has been 
almost left out of the home garden. This 
is a great mistake, as in my mind it is 
one of the most beautiful and useful 
stocks procurable, and I urge every 
lover of beauty to grow some Giant 
Imperial Stocks. They form a tall cen- 
tral spike about 26 to 28 inches in 
height, just filled with closely packed, 
very large double flowers of exquisite 
perfume. A few lateral branches come 
out of this center spike down near the 
ground and come straight up to about 
two-thirds of the height of the large 
spike and make the finest of cut flowers 
for interior decoration. You can get 
seed of almost any color, among the 
most beautiful shades are Golden Ball 
(yellow), Chamois (ivory tinted pink), 
Golden Rose, a deep rose pink, the 
Lavender and Mauve are especially fine. 

In the case of the annual types for 
flowering around Christmas time, I have 
found that around the last week in July 
or first week in August, depending upon 
the latitude, is about the ideal time. If 
planted around the first week in Septem- 
ber, they will give you plenty spring 
flowers around the first week in March. 
For early summer flowers, plant in Jan- 
uary and February and they will bloom 
in June and July. For later blooms in 
August and September, plant in April 
and May. Those planting dates apply 
to the milder coastal sections only. One 
would have to modify the plantings 
somewhat for inland locations. 


Rock Garden 


1—Fish Pond. 
2—Irish Moss. 
3—Coleus plants. 
4—Echeverias. 
5—Parrot Grass. 
6—Rock Ranunculus. 
7—Small Cactus. 
8—Christmas Cactus. 
g—Tiny Rock Plant. 


10o—Gravel. 

11—Moss. 

12—Volcanic Sulphur 
Rock. 

13—Small Bits of Colored 
Rock. 


The shaded portions are 
small rock stepping stones. 
—D. Lincoln, Santa Paula. 
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REEL x. Howto Grow Fuchsias 














1. Grow fuchsias in your SUNSET 
garden. You will love their grace- 
ful, bell-like flowers in clear tones 
and shades of red, purple and soft 
pink. They bloom freely and are 
especially desirable for the coast 
gardens of California. Here’s how! 


























2. Probably the simplest way 1 
get a start of the fuchsia is to buy 
the plants in tin can containers 
from some reliable Pacific Coast 
nurseryman. They may be 
planted at practically any time 
of the year but fall is preferred. 





3. Fuchsias can be grown also 
from cuttings. For summer cut- 
tings, take short, chunky pieces 
about 3 inches long from young 
growth, cutting below a joint. 
Bury 24 their length in a sunny 
box of damp sand until rooted. 


4, When making cuttings in mid- 
winter, take them from well-rip- 
ened wood. Cut pieces 12 to 18 
inches long, severing below a 
joint. Plant them 24 their length 
in a sandy hole in the garden or in 
trenches for later transplanting. 

















5. Then, too, fuchsias can be 
grown from seed. (The English 
seed houses carry it.) Sow the 
seeds in flats in early spring, using 
a soil mixture of 2 parts garden 
loam, I part sand and 1 part leaf 
mold, all three sifted together. 














6. Before transplanting seedlings 
or rooted plants to the garden, 
remember that the fuchsia is hap- 
piest where the temperature 
ranges between 50 and 60 de- 
grees. Set plants in shade or at 
least where there is little sun. 
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7. Set each plant in a large hole 
with plenty of good drainage. Put 
the plant on a shovelful of sand 
and fill hole with good rich soil; 
water thoroughly and firm soil 
around plant. Be sure the ground 
is well loosened before planting. 


8. Once planted fuchsias require 
little care. Give them plenty of 
water, especially when young, 
and every spring mulch with 
well-rotted manure or, better yet, 
dig in commercial plant food. Do 
not let plant food contact plant. 






































9. Allow fuchsias to grow natu- 
rally or train them flat against a 
wall by removing lower branches 
and fastening main stems to wall. 
When a bushy or low-growing ef- 
fect is desired, pinch out tops of 
plant to stimulate spreading. 


* 


10. Where winters are severe, 
dig small fuchsias in fall, pot 
them and carry over until spring 
in a dry cellar; then replant. In 
California along the Coast no 
winter care is necessary except 
doing the necessary pruning. 
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11. Fuchsias make lovely bou- 
quets even though they soon per- 
ish. Cut long sprays from under 
sides of branches, plunge into 
cold water and then arrange 
flowers so that the “bells” hang 
gracefully over sides of bowl. 
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12. Those interested in learning 
more about the varieties of fuch- 
sias should join the Fuchsia Soci- 
ety. Write the garden depart- 
ment of Sunset Magazine for 
particulars about the Society and 
where to buy plants and seeds. 


* 
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DGAR Harrison 

Wileman, SuNSET’s 
consultant on home 
furnishings and room 
arrangement, is glad 
to help you with spe- 
cific home decorating 
problems. Write him 
in care of SuNSET, 
San Francisco, enclos- 
ing a stamped, selft- 
addressed envelope. 
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These photographs and plans 
tell the story of the Wileman 


home in Los Angeles 
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pages of this magazine 


Mr. Wileman has put into 
practice in his own home what 
he preaches each month in the 








nae Decorator’s Own Home 


HERE is always a natural curiosity 

on the part of readers of articles on 
Interior Decoration as to the style and 
decoration of the writer’s own home. 
The old adage, ‘‘Practice what you 
preach,” appears in a new guise when 
your Consulting Decorator turns from 
your home furnishing problems to his 
own! 

Here are two or three glimpses of his 
home and a short description of its most 
interesting features. 

Comfort has been emphasized, both 
inside and out, in many ways. 

The living room, for example, has a 
large inglenook fireplace flanked with a 
comfortable sofa and easy chairs. The 
master bedroom also has a fireplace with 
chaise longue and chintz covered wing 
chair close at hand. 

The awning-covered terrace at the 
rear of the living room is furnished with 
porch hammock, table and deck chairs. 
It serves as an outdoor sitting room 
where meals may be enjoyed al fresco in 
full view of lawn, garden and nearby hills. 

All the rooms in the house are large 
and airy; each one has a double exposure 
and therefore receives sunshine at some 
time during the day. 

The general style of house and fur- 
nishings is English, although no strictly 
period style has been followed throughout. 

The living room contains a number of 
Chippendale pieces; the dining room fol- 
lows the Duncan Phyfe style; the master 
bedroom, with its mahogany four poster 
beds, is of the American Federal period. 

Green, old gold and copper-rose are 
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the predominant colors in living and 
dining rooms; the kitchen is yellow and 
green with orange color accents. 

The octagon-shaped breakfast room 
has a bay window which permits a beau- 
tiful view of the rose garden; here the 
color scheme is apricot and blue-green 
with gay cretonne draperies of many 
harmonizing hues. 

Peach is the dominant color in the 
master bedroom. It is used faintly on 
the plain canvased walls, it is stronger 
in the bedspreads, and is combined with 
yellows, blues and minor colors in the 
decorative chintz draperies at the 
windows. ‘The adjoining bathroom is 
decorated in the same way. 

The bedroom of the two daughters is 
decorated in green and rose; it contains 
maple furniture, hooked rugs and Colo- 
nial coverlets from Virginia. The bath- 
room scheme here also ties in very closely 
with the bedroom and is strengthened by 
color accents in rug, curtains and towels. 





Edgar Harrison Wileman 
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The boy’s bedroom has papered walls 
with a simple conventional design in 
blue and light orange. The furniture 1s 
of walnut and the draperies of cretonne 
with a bold ship design. Altogether the 
room is quite masculine in character. 

Glass curtains are not used in any of 
the rooms but all draperies are made full 
enough to draw right across the win- 
dows and are lined and interlined. 

All rooms are spacious—designed ex- 
pressly to live in; each bedroom easily 
accommodates twin beds with plenty of 
space for an easy chair and the other 
necessary articles of furniture. 

Closet space has been well taken care 
of in the bedrooms and there is a linen 
cupboard, a cedar-lined closet, and ample 
accommodation downstairs. 

The garden is still in process of land- 
scaping and your consultant’s hobby is 
gardening. ‘Trees have been planted 
here and there and have yet to grow to 
give the desired results of decoration and 
shade, but the garden, itself, is too new 
to have taken definite shape. Climbing 
roses will soon cover the fences, tall 
hollyhocks from seed gathered in the 
garden of the San Carlos Church at 
Monterey, California, will hide bare 
walls and, with the help of Sunset 
articles and plenty of good exercise, 
there will be color schemes worked out 
in the garden as,there have been in the 
home. 

Here therefore is a home in the best 
sense of the word; not a show place but 
one where the daily art of living is car- 
ried on and where friends like to linger. 
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Half a Dozen Bulbs 
To Plant This Month 
In Western Gardens 


N these days when selection is the 

first consideration and we must de- 
cide what among many we desire are the 
best buys for our gardens, I have made a 
list of half a dozen bulbs for September 
and October, that is, early fall, planting. 
A dozen of each, or even half that many, 
would give six interesting places in next 
year’s spring garden and in their flower- 
ing between them cover the first five 
months of the year: January, Crocus 
Sieberi; February, Narcissus Lord Kit- 
chener; March, Freesia Purity; April 
Dutch Iris and Scilla Campanulata; 
May, Watsonia Ardernei. Moreover, 
they are all easy to grow and good in- 
creasers, so that their purchase is an in- 
vestment for the future. 


Crocus Sieberi 


The thrill of the many-colored Dutch 
crocuses in the grass of the early April 
garden is not for the California gardener. 
It is a compensation for real winter and 
can be appreciated only by those who 
have hungered for flowers for four 
months. These crocuses can be grown in 
California, but they can’t be grown in 
our lawns, which need cutting in early 
spring. Even when they do flower they 
encounter heavy competition from much 
showier flowers. We want crocuses when 
other flowers are rare, and to get them 
then, that is, in January, in the San 
Francisco Bay area, we have to resort to 
a smaller but really lovelier crocus spe- 
cies, or natural form. Planted in half 
shade, beneath a young tree of Prunus 
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blireiana, I have found Crocus steberi 
permanent and delightful. From Christ- 
mas on for several weeks it is in flower, 
its small rosy-lavender blossoms much 
appreciated at a time when they are al- 
most alone. Mine were planted about 
three inches deep and somewhat farther 
apart several years ago and have not 
been touched since, and they get only 
the care of keeping out large weeds. 

Some day I plan another patch of 
them, and then I am going to interplant 
them with pieces of one of the thymes, 
say the red-flowered form of 7. serpyl- 
lum, so that they will have a nice carpet 
to protect the frail flowers from mud 
splashes in heavy winter rains. There 
are other crocus species flowering a little 
later, C. imperati and C. tommasinianus, 
both mauve, and C. susianus, the latter 
a favorite of mine and very distinct from 
C. sieberi in color, being orange with 
brown reverse markings. 


Narcissus or Daffodil Lord Kitchener 


I grow about two hundred varieties of 
narcissus and one of the meanest ques- 
tions I could be asked would be to select 
just one. But many are expensive or at 
present unobtainable, so to recommend 
one for the general gardener, one which 
is inexpensive and not difficult to find, is 
easier. I have picked Lord Kitchener. 
First, because it is a grand grower and a 
good increaser. I bought twenty-five 
bulbs some years ago, dug twenty-five 
holes six inches deep in the quite nice 
pasture land which had just become my 
garden, and put one in each. I got about 
fifty flowers the next spring, and by the 
third spring the unmoved bulbs were 
nice little clumps with six to ten flowers 
apiece. Then I dug them up, and I 
found that after division I had just two 
hundred to replant. That’s interest on 
your money. 

Lord Kitchener is one of the giant 
Leedsii class of daffodils, with broad 
white perianth or collar petals and a cup, 
not a trumpet, of good clear yellow 
which pales as the flower ages. It is en- 
tirely distinct from the yellow trumpets 
such as Emperor and King Alfred and a 
better flower for garden effect, as it is 
less heavy and so less likely to fall on its 
face in the rain; moreover, it has tall, 
long stems. There are others similar to 
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By 


Sydney B. 
Mitchell 


Photographs, J. Horace McFarland 





it. Sirdar is a brother and equally good. 
Mermaid is a relation, but a somewhat 
poorer one. Like all daffodils it should 
be planted in early rather than late fall, 
as it will begin to make roots in the 
ground by September and to deteriorate 
if kept out beyond October. Give it as 
good deep soil as you have, in sun or half 
shade, and don’t be afraid it will get too 
much water; it just can’t. So, if the gar- 
den is in a warm section and it happens 
to be a dry winter, water well occasion- 
ally from the time the tops appear until 
late April. Usually nature does all that 
is necessary. Don’t cut down the leaves 
until they begin to go yellow. An annual 
like petunias or marigolds can be planted 
between the bulbs to cover the place left 
bare as they die down. The summer 
watering these need will never hurt the 


daffodil bulbs. 


Freesia (Purity) 


I have chosen the modern pure white 
variety, a great improvement over the 
original Freesia refracta, as it is cheap, a 
good grower, everywhere available, and 
because though the colored freesias are 
many of them delightful in their various 
shades of salmon-pink, golden-yellow, 
carmine-red and approaches to blue, 
white is still peculiarly pleasant in this 
graceful, sweet-scented flower. Of 
course if you differ from me you will pick 
your own color. 

Freesias are South Africans, quite 
hardy outdoors in coastal California, but 
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limited to greenhouse growing in colder 
climates. For garden culture, plant the 
small, white, tooth-shaped bulbs with 
the points up, for the roots grow out of 
the flattened base, which should be 
about three inches below the surface and 
about the same distance apart. They 
like lots of sun, so give them a nice warm 
place with good drainage and a light 
rather than a heavy soil. They are nice 
in patches or for borders, and are par- 
ticularly good cut flowers, lasting very 
well in water. Freesias flower from seed 
the first year if sown in early summer, or 
the second year if sown in early fall, but 
bulbs are of course easier and quicker 
and give you just what you order. Don’t 
delay beyond October in planting them, 
tor this is a case of the earlier the better, 
the bulbs losing vitality if held too long 
out of the ground. 


Scilla Campanulata 


Everyone who has seen the English 
woods full of bluebells or has gone to 
Kew Gardens in mid May when the 
ground is literally carpeted with them 
would like to grow the bulb, which is 
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Scilla nutans. But unless you have a 
climate somewhat like England (as do 
many of you in the Pacific Northwest) 
where the spring woods are always 
damp, it is better, certainly it is in Cali- 
fornia, to substitute its Spanish cousin, 
Scilla campanulata, with larger flowers, a 
taller, stronger grower, with a straight 
stem rather than one with a crook at the 
top. It is better adapted to our climate 
because it comes from a somewhat simi- 
lar one and so can stand more drought. 
Scilla campanulata is quite generally 
offered in blue or white, sometimes pink, 
though the last is always rather a pink- 
ish mauve or a bluish pink. The blues 
are best, and if you can get the variety 
Excelsior I can recommend it as particu- 
larly good. These scillas are bulbs to 
scatter in thick patches in the half shade 
of shrubs or woods, anywhere where 
they will look natural and unstudied, 
but they can be used in clumps in a bor- 
der, where they are about eighteen 
inches high when in full flower. Their 
culture is simplicity itself; just plant the 
bulbs in early fall about three inches 
deep and leave them alone to grow and 
increase, as they are far more effective in 
masses than when first planted and still 
rather thin. Scilla nutans can be satis- 
factorily grown from Oregon north and 
so can the Siberian squill, Scilla sibirica, 
but the latter especially is not worth 
trying in California, for it wants winter 
cold for its constitution and short spring 
grass for a background. At least that 
was my experience, even in my present 
garden, which is colder and more sunless 
in winter than most gardens in Califor- 
nia, yet even here it was seemingly too 
warm and dry. 


Dutch Iris 


This is merely a trade name for a 
series of bulbous irises, improvements in 
size, vigor and in earlier flowering on the 
older Spanish irises, which they re- 
semble in appearance and follow in cul- 
tural requirements. Like many bulbs 
from southern climates they are easier to 
grow outdoors on the Pacific than on the 
Atlantic coast, indeed the American sup- 
ply is now coming from California and 
Oregon. They much prefer a warm, 
sandy, well-drained soil to any other and 
want sunshine rather than shade. They 
are also better for early planting where 
wvinters are not cold, but further north, 
in the state of Washington, many gar- 
deners prefer to wait until early Novem- 
ber so that they will not make much 
winter foliage. They begin growth at 
once and in California their rather 
sparse leaves are above ground all win- 
ter, though the spikes to which they are 
directly attached do not lengthen and 
get surmounted by their white, blue, 
yellow or bronze flowers until April. 


SEPTEMBER 





Dutch irises are best planted in 
groups, and if they are behind heavier- 
foliaged plants, say columbines or geums 
or something which has good leafage of a 
foot or so in spring, their own rather 
long, thin, inadequately leaved stems 
will be less evident. For this reason they 
are not adapted to growing along a path, 
as I have often seen them. If cut flowers 
are the only idea, location is less impor- 
tant, but it must be remembered that 
the lower part of the stem with the 
leaves on it must be left on to ripen the 
bulb for next year unless you care to 
sacrifice it to longer stems as the florists 
frequently do, discarding the bulbs 
thereafter. Dutch irises, having very 
fine substance, are long-lasting either in 
the garden or as cut flowers. I hesitate 
to recommend particular named vari- 
eties, for there are so many listed, nearly 
all good, though new ones are constantly 
being raised which are improvements. 


Watsonia Ardernei 


Watsonias are South African bulbs re- 
lated to the gladiolus, from which they 
differ in taller, stiffer leaves and longer- 

(Continued on page 37 
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TRADEMARK REGISTERED, 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Apricot Chiffon Pie 


(Illustrated on these pages) 





HIS pie is truly delightful. The crust is a 
new one, and delicious, as is the filling. 
Concerning the apricots, I like to cook con- 


GUEST DINNER DE LUXE 


; ; Melon Ball Cocktail with 
siderably more than the amount called for in Ginger Ale 
. Roast Chicken Gravy 


this recipe, keep them in the refrigerator, and 
use them in various ways on various days—ice 
cream, tapioca pudding, and soon. They need 


Mashed Potatoes 
Baked Tomatoes 
Hot Rolls Waldorf Salad 
*Apricot Chiffon Pie Coftee 








no soaking. To cook them, use twice as much 
water as dried apricots, and cook, uncovered, for 20 to 30 minutes, without 
adding sugar. But here is the pie: 


Egg-and-Cream Crust 
1 egg, beaten 


2 cupfuls of flour 
¥4 cupful of table cream 


1 teaspoonful of salt 
14 cupful of shortening 
Cut or lightly rub the shortening into the sifted flour and salt. Add 
the cream to the beaten egg, and stir into the flour. Turn out onto a 
lightly floured board, roll out, and spread on pans. Makes two shells. 
(One may be pricked and baked, empty, or it may be wrapped snugly in 
waxed paper or cellophane and kept in the refrigerator for a day or two, 
then baked at 450 degrees for about 15 minutes, after which it may be 
filled with chocolate or lemon or other filling.) Set one shell aside, un- 
baked, while the apricot filling is being made: 
Apricot Chiffon Filling 
3 eggs, yolks and whites separated 14 cupful of sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls of water 1 cupful of unsweetened apricot pulp 
Mix the egg yolks with the water in the top of a double boiler and cook, 
stirring constantly, until thick. Beat the egg whites stiff, and beat in 
the sugar. Combine with the hot custard and the apricot pulp (this is 
merely beaten and mashed with a fork) and mix thoroughly. Pour into 
the unbaked pastry shell, and bake about 30 minutes in a fairly hot oven 
(400 degrees)—M. B., San Francisco, California. 





Roast Lamb or Mutton, French Style 


Buy a 4- or 5-pound leg of lamb, remove all 
tissue possible, and with a sharp, slender knife 
make several incisions next to the bone, quite 
deep. Take bits of onion, or better still a clove 
of garlic cut into bits, and press into the cuts 
with little pieces of bacon. Put into a double 
roaster, sprinkle generously with salt and pepper and dredge with flour. 
Cut up 2 or 3 pimientos and a few strips of bacon in the bottom of the 
roaster, and lay a strip or two of bacon across the meat. If you are using 
onion rather than garlic, add some minced onion also to the pimientos 
and bacon in the bottom of the pan. Add very little water or none at all 
until the roast has browned a bit, then put in a little to prevent the vege- 
tables from burning on the bottom of the roaster. Bake slowly (at 350 
degrees) from 2% to 3 hours, according to the size of the roast. Mutton 
requires a little longer cooking than lamb. When the meat is almost done 
(that is, about 40 minutes before it is ready to take up), put the required 
number of peeled raw potatoes into one end of the roaster with the meat; 
about 15 minutes before taking from the oven, turn the contents of a can 
of small peas into the other end of the roaster, and there you have, aside 
from salad and dessert, your entire dinner cooked in one pan, with very 
little effort or attention while cooking. The various seasonings used blend 
to flavor the roast deliciously —Mrs. M. C., Richmond, California. 





SUNDAY DINNER 


*Roast Lamb, French Style 
Combination Salad 
Fresh Apple Pie Cheese 
Coffee 
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U. $. PATENT OPFICE 


Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1is paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Hamburéger Biscuits and Cream Gravy 


1 small onion, minced Salt and pepper 
1 pound of ground beef shoulder or Baking powder biscuit dough 
round 


























\\ matte filling. Cooke | 
\ | edge yolks and water 
Wh 


in a double doiler 





coe 





ry the minced onion in a small amount of 
‘ FOR A CRISP AUTUMN NIGHT 


shortening in a frying pan, then add the chop- them 

ped meat, season with salt and pepper, and ee 

stir and cook until the meat loses its red color. Baked Summer Squash with Tomato 
: . . Head Lettuce Salad 

Roll out baking powder biscuit dough about Baked Apples Milk 











4 inch thick, cut with a fairly large cutter. 
Put a tablespoonful of the prepared meat in 
the center of one biscuit, cover with another, and press down the sides to 
keep the meat from bursting out in the baking. Continue until meat and 
biscuit dough are used up. Bake in a hot oven (450 degrees) for 12 to 
15 minutes. While they are baking, make a cream gravy in the frying 
pan in which the meat was cooked. Serve on plates from the stove, pour- 
ing a little gravy over each biscuit—Mrs. W. W. W., Compton, California. 


Best Corn Pudding 


5 or 6 ears of sweet corn 2 eggs 
14 cupful of white bread crumbs 14 cupful of milk 
14 teaspoonful of salt Butter 


1 teaspoonful of sugar 


Cut off the tops of the kernels of fresh corn 
and scrape out the milk with the dull edge of 





A BEST DINNER 
*Best Corn Pudding Fresh Rolls 


a knife. Mix the corn, bread crumbs, salt and ne ey ny Ah 
sugar. Beat the eggs very light, add the milk, Frosh Pickled Beets 
elon oTee 








and stir lightly into the corn mixture. Turn 
into a buttered baking dish, dot with butter, 
and bake in a slow oven (325 degrees) for 40 minutes. Serve hot from the 


baking dish—Mrs. M. S., Spokane, Washington. 


Fruit Cream Dressing 
2 egg yolks or whole eggs 4 tablespoonfuls of pineapple juice 
14 teaspoonful of salt 14 cupful of whipping cream 
4 tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar 
Beat the egg yolks or whole eggs in the 
upper part of a double boiler, and add the salt, 











SPECIAL LUNCHEON 


powdered sugar, and pineapple juice. Cook a 

over hot water, stirring constantly, until the | Toasted Cheese Strips Coffee 
White Cake, Chocolate icing 

mixture coats a spoon. Remove from heat, Salted Nuts 











chill, and before using fold in the cream, 
whipped stiff. This delicious dressing blends 
deliciously with fruit salad, using almost any combination of fruits.— 
B. C., Seattle, Washington. 


Rice, Cheese and Pimientos 
A hearty dish for luncheon or dinner is this simple combination. 


2 eggs 1 cupful of American cheese, grated or 
1 cupful of cooked rice cut fine 
2 or 3 canned pimientos, chopped 2 cupfuls of milk 


Salt, pepper and paprika to taste 





Beat the eggs, and add other ingredients in 
order given. Pour into a buttered baking dish 
and bake in a slow oven (300 degrees) until “Rice, Cheese and Pimientos 
thick and firm. The baking dish may be set | Baked Pears | Warm Cup Cakes 
into a pan of hot water while baking, to pre- o_o 
vent its cooking too fast and “separating” as 
custard does when baked in too hot an oven.—G. L., Rialto, California. 


A HEARTY LUNCH 
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A Practical Article To Help 
You Solve That Eternal 
Question —‘*What Shall 
We Have For Dinner’’ 


ESTERN homemakers who com- 
plain that meals are hard to plan 
will need only to look over the inviting 
basket pictured on this page to find a 
different vegetable for every day for at 
least two weeks, without once repeating 
or falling back on those delicious but 
overworked standbys, corn, beans, peas, 
carrots and spinach. All of these vege- 
tables are to be had in the late summer 
and early autumn months, and many of 
them are obtainable over the greater 
part of the year in Pacific Coast markets. 
There’s okra for instance. Okra is at 
its best, think many who are fond of it, 
when it appears in company rather than 
solitary state. The okra has a peculiar 
smoothness that is somewhat lessened 
when tomatoes or corn are used with it. 
In meat stews, especially those of the 
southern Brunswick type, it reaches its 
proper destiny. Try sliced okra with 
stewed tomatoes and green peppers to 
savor its delicate flavor, or add some 
corn to the concoction. Try it in any 
vegetable soup mixture, and the soup 
will be the better for it. 

Then may come leeks. Almost ali 
year bunches of leeks, looking like over- 
grown green onions, may be found in 
western markets. Unlike the green 
onions, whose mild flavored cousins they 
are, leek tops are tender and mild. Usu- 
ally leeks may be cut into two tender 
sections, each three or four inches long. 
When stewed, seasoned with butter, salt 
and pepper or paprika, and served on 
crisp toast they make a delicious addi- 
tion to the steak dinner, or to one fea- 
turing roast chicken or duck. 

Many who frown on salads with green 
onions, will welcome the same salad 
mixture when sliced leeks are used 
instead. 

The true pimientos, looking like small, 
very smooth sweet red peppers too often 
are known only as they come from the 
can. They lend themselves to use both 
raw and cooked. Rings of their bright 
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OKRA = PIMIENTOS & ARTICHOKES 


How To Cook These Unusual 
Western Vegetables 


fresh scarlet, linked together across the 
crisp white fringed leaves of an endive 
salad, present a picture that is almost 
too lovely to disturb. Seeded and par- 
boiled, perhaps eight or ten minutes, 
until tender, they may be used as most 
delightfully coloréd and flavored cups 
fer golden buttered corn. Small sizes 
make a beautiful garnish for the pork 
roast platter. Larger ones may be vege- 
table servings in themselves. 

Several years ago an eastern magazine 
received a flood of protesting letters, all 
bearing Pacific Coast postmarks, after 
directions had been published for cook- 
ing broccoli, mentioning the green leaves 
and buds. At that time we westerners 
thought all broccoli was white. Since 
then, however, huge fields of the green, 
black or Italian broccoli are seen all up 
and down the Coast. We still call the 
white spring cauliflower by the name 
broccoli, but make the distinction. 

Green leaves of this Italian broccoli, 
and the still greener heads, have a deli- 
ciously mild flavor. The tender stalks 
are often compared in texture to aspara- 
gus. We cook the whole head, serving 
it hot with drawn butter or Hollandaise 
sauce, or save out the tender center 
stalks to serve cold the next day as 
salad. Cook broccoli (uncovered) in a 
little boiling, salted water, and drain 


well before dressing. Here is mock 


By 
Jeannette Cramer 
Portland Home Economist 
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Hollandaise, tasting much the same, but 
not curdling as readily as the real thing. 


Mock Hollandaise Sauce 


3 tablespoonfuls of butter 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

1 cupful of hot water 

4 teaspoonful of salt 

A few grains of cayenne 

2 egg yolks 

1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 


Melt the butter, stir in the flour, let 
cook a minute, then add the water 
slowly and cook, stirring constantly, 
until a smooth sauce forms. Add the 
seasonings, and pour over the beaten 
egg yolks. Finish cooking over hot 
water for a minute or two. Add the 
lemon juice and serve immediately. 

This sauce, like any other custard, 
especially one with acid such as the 
lemon juice, will curdle if allowed to 
cook too fast or too long. 

A similar confusion of name exists 
between the two artichokes—green or 
French, and Jerusalem. The first are 
huge unopened buds of a giant thistle, 
that is sometimes seen grown ornamen- 
tally for its big purple blossoms, and the 
second are rough, knobby tubers. The 
big green ones may be served hot, with 
drawn butter sauce, or cold with mayon- 
naise. Either way the delicate flavor 
and tender texture add much to the 
meal, though artichokes are not to be 
recommended at any time as a real meal 
fora hungry man. They should be eaten 
leisurely. 

Artichokes may be boiled or steamed, 
after any extra length of stem and 
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Western Vegetables 


broken leaves have been removed. An 
artichoke is done when a leaf may be 
easily pulled off, which is from 25 to 45 
minutes, depending on the size. Some 
cook books recommend removing the 
choke, or undeveloped flower, before 
cooking. That, I find, is unnecessary, 
for the artichoke holds its shape better 
and loses none of its fine flavor for being 
cooked intact. Drain the cooked buds 
upside down, to allow surplus water to 
run out. 

The Jerusalem artichokes look and 
taste something like potatoes, but are 
very different from a chemical stand- 
point. With an exceedingly low carbo- 
hydrate content, they are especially 
valuable in diabetic and other low starch 
diets. Boil until tender and serve them 
hot; season with butter, salt and pepper. 

Would you visit the Orient? Then try 
what is variously known as Chinese cab- 
bage, Chinese lettuce, wong bok, or 
pet sei. It comes in long, pale green 
heads, by whatever name your market 
man may call it. Here is a real treat. 
Cook it, allowing plenty for shrinkage, 
and serve hot with seasoned butter, or 
shred it fine raw and serve with this 
pimiento cheese dressing for one of the 
simplest and most delicious of salads. 
Chinese cabbage, to call it by its most 
easily remembered name, has a flavor 
all its own, a little like cabbage, perhaps 
more like lettuce, with a peppery zest 
like that of watercress, and then some- 
thing like no other vegetable, all of 
which recommends it highly for frequent 
use. It is to be had all winter long. 


Pimiento Cheese Dressing 


2 tablespoonfuls of nippy pimiento cheese 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

14 teaspoonful of paprika 

14 cupful of salad oil 

1 tablespoonful of vinegar or lemon juice 


Cream together the butter and cheese, 
add the paprika, then the oil and vinegar 
alternately and slowly, beating con- 
stantly. 

Chinese radishes, very long and white, 
are often sold by the piece, by the yard, 
one might almost say. We use them 
sliced or diced in salads, and sometimes 
cook them in very little water, to use as 
a hot vegetable with an exceptional, 
mildly pungent flavor. In cooking them 
it is well to remember that they shrink 
a great deal and to allow extra bulk ac- 
cordingly. Since these radishes are to 
be had from early fall all through the 
winter, they may be counted upon to 
give frequent interesting variety. 

The richly colored heads of red or 
purple cabbage lend themselves to use 
in salads and are particularly good 
cooked when prepared in this good old 
German fashion. When served with a 
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When daddy comes home... 





Tuere’s just about time for one good romp—and then it’s time for 
Sonny’s supper. How proud you both are of him! How you love to 
see him dig: right into his cereal and milk! 

If you haven’t tried it—give him a bowl of Kellogg’s Rice 
Krispies for supper. Watch him listen . . . as those toasted rice bubbles 
actually crackle out loud. Then see him eat! 

Kellogg’s Rice Krispies are one of the best of cereals for chil- 
dren. They are so tempting, nourishing—and so easy to digest. Rice 
Krispies help youngsters sleep soundly—for they do not overtax, 
like many heavy foods. 

Serve Rice Krispies for breakfast, lunch—or with the after- 
school glass of milk. 

Rice Krispies are sealed in a waxtite bag which is placed inside 
the red-and-green package and keeps them oven-fresh. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. Quality guaranteed! 











New Easy-Open Top—You don’t need to cut or tear the package. 
Simply press with your thumbs along dotted line—and the patented hinged 
top opens! 


pork chop or roast pork dinner, this 
always brings requests for second | 
helpings. (Continued on next page 
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Honey Maid 


GRAHAMS 
win in the race 


Vitamins...calories... Honey Maid 
Grahams abound with them—especially 
Vitamin B, which is so important for 
growth. Mothers are interested in facts 
such as these. But youngsters care more 
about the crunchy goodness and incom- 
parable flavor (sweetened with honey, 
you know). Honey Maids are the ideal 
between-meal “bite’’— for mothers know 
that they encourage healthy appetites. 


Save Money 
—buy thrift packages! 


Fresh from Pacific Coast bakeries near- 
by, and sealed in with wax wrappings. 
The large money-saving green package 
is the one your grocer will recommend. 


a 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneeda Bakers” 


Ffoney Maid 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Grahams 
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Western Vegetables 
Sweet Sour Red Cabbage 


1 small head of red cabbage 

1 cupful of water or stock 

1 small onion, if desired 

1 small tart apple 

3 tablespoonfuls of savory fat or butter 
3 tablespoonfuls of vinegar 

1 tablespoonful of brown sugar 

\% teaspoonful of allspice 

2 whole cloves 

Brown the onion lightly in the fat, 
add the stock and the shredded cabbage 
and diced apple. Cover and simmer 
until nearly done (about 30 minutes). 
Add the vinegar, sugar and spices, cook 
a few minutes more and serve. A little 
salt may be needed if the fat is not very 
salty. 

Kohlrabi is hard to classify. It looks 
like a root, but grows above the ground, 
in pale green globes, with leaves sprout- 
ing from the sides. It is a distant cousin 
of the turnip, and may be cooked in 
much the same way, giving its own con- 
tribution to vegetable soups and meat 
stews, and adding not only its flavor but 
delicate green cubes to many a vege- 
table plate. Kohlrabi may be creamed, 
or seasoned very simply, or used as a 
component of raw vegetable salad. Only 
a thin peeling need be taken off in 
preparing it. 

Unusual roots include both salsify, or 
oyster plant, and celeriac, or celery root. 
The salsify, looking somewhat like a 
small parsnip with rough brown skin, 
darkens quickly when scraped, so should 
be protected by being cleaned under 
water, then dropped as cut into salted 
or slightly acidulated cold water. (Use 
1 tablespoonful of vinegar to each quart 
of water.) Though the flavor is good 
when salsify is cooked and seasoned 
with butter, salt and pepper, the grayish 
color is somewhat against it. A better 
appearance is given by a cream or cheese 
sauce, or when it is used in combination 
with corn in a scalloped dish. Cream 
soup, flavored with salsify, really re- 
sembles that made with oysters. 

Celery root, too, is rather a rough 
looking customer, especially when 
brought to market untrimmed. The 
specimen shown in the photograph has 
been trimmed both as to top and root, 
in the way celery root is most often met. 
One good big one will serve six. It is a 
member of the celery family, but the 
enlarged root is eaten rather than the 
leaves. We cream celery root, and use 
it in creamy soups and vegetable chow- 
ders. Cubes of it, either cooked or raw, 
improve many salads. The outer layer 
is tough and stringy, so a generous 
peeling must be taken off. 

Little pear-shaped tomatoes, abun- 
dant in September and October, are 
often used only for pickles and _ pre- 


serves. They are equally good for 


salads, especially those of fish or chicken 
where a tomato garnish is desired. 
Watercress and endive also deserve 
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Here’s a nice 
little problem in 
household finance 


How to serve a superb Sunday 
Night Supper for 6, to cost not 
more than $1.50 altogether? 





Lynden Chicken Mousse 


(75c or less) 
Hot Biscuits and Butter 


(15c) 


Lemon Chiffon Pie 


(Homemade, 20c or less) 


Loganberry Jelly 
(Homemade, 15c) 
Coffee (:0c) 

Granp TotaL—a marvelous supper to serve 
6 persons amply; total cost not over $1.40 
Leaving a dime to cover seasonings and such 
that we didn’t count! 

Knowing that you western women who 
read Sunset are eager for really good host- 
ess helps, we have asked the originator of 
this delightful supper to write out for you 
all her recipes and her plan of work in 
full. We shall be happy to send you a copy 
of this on request, for we want you to 
discover for yourself the smart economy 

and satisfaction of using 


LY NDEN 


BRAND 


Boneless Roast Chicken 


Just fill in and mail the attached coupon 


FREE RECIPE CARD 


WAsH. Co-Op. EGG & POULTRY ASSN., 
Dept. S, Seattle, Wash. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me the Lynden Sunday 
Night Supper Plan. 


NAME = 








Both boast 


mention as salad materials. 


ADDRESS _ a = —— 
[ Note: If your grocer does not handle Lynden brand 
Boneless Roast Chicken, enclose his name and 50 
cents with your letter, and we will send you at once 
a \4-lb. can, so that you may learn at first hand 
how good it is. You’ll like the grand roasted flavor] 
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, A Girl’s Pocket Book 
. I am a girl........ years of age and I would ' 
B like to know what I can do for SUNSET 
4 Magazine which will put money into my 
4 pocket book every month. 
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a dainty appearance. ‘The ° white, 
bleached endive is especially delicious 
with fish, meat and vegetable salads. 
The cress is well suited to combination 
with the fruit and cheese mixtures. 

The squash family has two especially 
interesting and little used members, the 
Italian zucchini, one of the summer 
squashes, and Danish green and yellow 
winter squash. 

Zucchini about the size of salad cu- 
cumbers may be split in half, unpeeled, 
the cut side covered with a slice of bacon, 
and the two baked together until brown 
and tender, about half an hour. Smaller 
ones may be sliced crosswise, and stewed 
for a very few minutes to be seasoned 
with bacon fat or other meat drippings. 
A delicious squash and tomato casserole 
is another delightful combination. 

The Danish squashes begin to arrive 
late in summer, and then their fine yel- 
low meat resembles the more firm vari- 
eties of summer squash. When fully 
ripe the texture is much drier, but still 
has the same fine quality. At any time 
these little squash will steam or bake 
with remarkable speed, 15 to 25 minutes 
is sufficient cooking time. 

The convenient size, a half squash 
usually making one good serving, adapts 
it to ever so many forms of serving. 
Coming as the first ones do, in the height 
of the tomato season, suggests fitting a 
half tomato into the hollowed out 
squash. Seasoning and buttered crumbs 
top off both, and a half hour in a moder- 
ate oven brings to the table a very good 
looking and delicious vegetable, a fine 
one for the vegetable dinner. 

That same convenient little hollow 
may hold any one of several kinds of 
meat. Small sausage balls, link sau- 
sages, pork chops, bacon strips and small 
cubes of salt pork all serve to make a 
good vegetable taste still better. 

Purple eggplant, shining as though 
varnished, is to me one of the most in- 
triguing of vegetables. It has always 
seemed too bad that the glossy dark 
skin must be discarded when eating. 
Eggplant is best known when slices of 
it have been batter or crumb dipped and 
fried. But it, too, combines well with 
the versatile tomato, when cubes of the 
eggplant are seasoned in alternating 
layers with the sliced tomato, buttered 
crumbs topping the whole, to be baked 
with an entire oven dinner. The egg- 
plant makes a wonderfully fine main 
dish for the vegetable dinner when pre- 
pared as directed here. It shrinks a good 
deal, so generous estimates should be 
made when buying. 
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( MAS [ [ AS le th é ¢ liffe “ECWUCE 
in AGED flavor! 





Taste it! The rich, mellow flavor that is 
Clicquot’s own distinctive taste is aged flavor. It takes 
time and care to produce it. First, the finest of ingredients 
are AGED 6 MONTHS. Then, and only then, the blend is 
sweetened and combined with sparkling water to give it 
life and zest. No wonder Clicquot Club is good. Like 
ripened fruit, it has a flavor that only Time can give. 


That's why it is America’s own fine ginger ale. 





NBC network every Friday P.M. 


That EXTRA Something: Finest of real fruit flavorings ...... True 
Jamaica ginger root..... Mellowed and ripened by Time..... Pure Cuban cane 
WEEP sean Sparkling, crystal-clear water..... Bottled in brand-new bottles. 


CLICQUOT CLUB 


GINGER ALE 


PALE DRY - GOLDEN - SEC 
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TRY delicious 
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You can be 


PROUD 


of your bakings with 
GLOBE “Al” FLOUR 


OOD luck in baking is chiefly 

a matter of good ingredients. 
And when you use Globe “Al” 
Flour... you are using a flour that 
most California women have de- 
pended upon for over 40 years to 
give them successful bakings. Fine- 
textured cakes, flaky pie crusts, 
tempting biscuits and delectable 
cookies can all 
be made from the 
same sack of Globe 
“A1” Flour. In fact, 
Globe “Al”’ Flour 
is good for every 


baking purpose. 
ON THE AIR 


Columbia Don Lee 
System ..Tuesday eve- 
nings—8:30 to 9:00 
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Mail coupon for your copy of ‘‘Practical Recipes’’ 


907 E. 3rd Street, Los Angeles, California 
ar Please send me, free, your 64-page book 
1 Practical Recipes.’ (Coupon good onlyin U.S.A.) 


‘ GLOBE MILLS 
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Use Western Vegetables and Fruits in 


Croquettes 
and Fritters 


Says Bertha E. Shapleigh 


| i. memory a dish of crisp, cylindrical 
| 


rolls, delicately browned, piled in 
pyramid form and garnished with water- 
cress, is before me. When broken open, 
the rolls prove to be delicate creamed 
chicken and ham. That is what a cro- 
quette should be when made of fish or 
meat, a shape crisp on the outside and 
creamy on the inside, or in other words, 
a creamed mixture fried in deep fat. 
Following is a recipe which may be fol- 
lowed for any croquette, substituting 
different meats, fish, or cheese. 


Chicken and Ham Croquettes 


3 tablespoonfuls of butter 

lg cupful of flour 

34 cupful of well seasoned chicken stock 
4 cupful of cream or evaporated milk 

1 cupful of cooked or canned chicken, diced 
'4 cupful of chopped cooked ham 

Yolk of 1 egg 

Seasonings of salt and pepper 

White bread crumbs 

White of 1 egg 

14 cupful of milk or water 

Oil or any preferred fat for frying 


Melt butter in a saucepan, add flour, 
and blend; add stock and cook until 
smooth and thick; add cream or evap- 
orated milk, and cook one minute. Sea- 
son to taste with salt and pepper. Mix 
chicken and ham with egg yolk and 
seasonings of salt and pepper and celery 
salt if liked. Add sauce to meat a little 
at a time, being careful not to make 
mixture too soft for shaping. The white 
meat of chicken will take up more sauce 
than the dark meat. Spread mixture on 
a plate, cool, and when firm enough to 
handle, divide into eight equal portions. 
Have ready a dish of fine white bread 
crumbs, and a shallow dish in which is 
the slightly beaten white of an egg 
diluted with 14 cupful of milk or water. 
On a board place a part of the crumbs. 
Take a portion of the mixture on a 
spoon, drop into the crumbs, and roll 
into a ball, dip into egg white, then into 
the crumbs again. Remove to a part of 
board on which are no crumbs, and 
shape into a cylinder—thick and short, 
having as few crumbs clinging to it as 
possible. Continue until all the portions 
have been shaped. 

Heat the fat, and when a piece of 
white bread dropped into it becomes a 
delicate brown while you count 40 (as a 
watch ticks) fry the croquettes one min- 
ute, or until the shade of brown desired. 
Drain on soft paper. If a large kettle 


containing enough fat to make it pos- 
sible to lower a frying basket is used, 
four croquettes may be fried at a time. 
After frying each let, see that the fat is 
still, as any bubbling indicates the 
presence of water, which will prevent 
browning and also cause croquettes to 
soak fat. Serve croquettes at once, gar- 
nished with watercress or parsley, but 
it is best not to pour sauce around, as 
it will soak into the croquette, which 
you have been making crisp by frying. 
A sauce such as cream, tomato, or hol- 
landaise, may be served separately, or 
a creamed vegetable, such as creamed 
peas or asparagus may accompany the 
chicken and ham croquettes. 

The important points in making and 
cooking croquettes are to have them 
creamy, well shaped, thoroughly covered 
with egg, coated with white crumbs 
finely sifted, and fried in fat which is 
just the right temperature. 

Just a word about the crumbs. Use 
only white dried bread, finely ground, 
and sifted at time of using, so that the 
crumbs are all the same size. Dark 
crumbs can be used for bread puddings 
flavored with spice or chocolate, or for 
scalloped tomatoes. Another important 
item is the egg used for dipping or coat- 
ing the croquette. The white, the yolk, 
or the whole egg may be used. Beat 
slightly and add 4 cupful of milk or 
water. Thoroughly cover every portion 
of the croquette, as one place no bigger 
than a pin point, if left without egg, 
admits the fat, and often allows some 
of the inside to burst through. 

The temperature of the fat is im- 
portant. Test either with a deep-fat- 
frying thermometer or with the white 
part of a piece of bread; for all cooked mix- 
tures, such as croquettes, the thermome- 
ter should register from 375° to 390° F.; 
or the bread, when dropped into the fat, 
should brown the right shade in 40 sec- 
onds, or 40 counts as the clock ticks. 
For uncooked mixtures, as fritters, the 
thermometer should register 360° to 375° 
F.; or the cube of bread should brown in 
one minute, or 60 counts. Be careful not 
to over-heat the fat, as over-heating 
causes fatty acids to develop and these 
acids cause indigestion. If there be but 
three or four croquettes, use a small 
heavy saucepan and about one pound 

of fat, just enough to give a depth sufh- 
cient to float the croquette, and fry one 
or two at a time, turning them once or 
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twice. If the odor of frying is undesir- 
able, the croquettes can be baked. After 
crumbing, dip each one in melted butter, 
place on a buttered pan and bake in a 
fairly hot oven (425 degrees), turning 
once or twice while browning. This 
method does not give a perfect product, 
but the croquettes taste good. 

For the croquette with a white sauce 
foundation, one may use cooked meat, 
fish, vegetable, or cheese. Some vege- 
tables such as potato, sweet potato, or 
a puree of peas or beans, make excellent 
croquettes by the addition of eggs and 
no sauce. Potato croquettes are good to 
serve with meat which has a sauce and 
are permissible in a formal dinner. 


Potato Croquettes 


To one pint of well-seasoned mashed 
potatoes, add one whole egg or two 
yolks, the whites being used for dipping 
the croquettes before frying. Shape as 
indicated above, keeping the cylinders 
short and thick. Roll lightly in flour, 
then dip in egg and roll in crumbs. Fry 
in deep fat to a golden brown. 

The round ball, which is always the 
first process in shaping a croquette, may 
be flattened, and the center filled with 
a spoonful ef creamed meat or vege- 
tables. Roll the edges around the filling, 
and proceed to shape, dip in egg and 
crumbs, and fry as usual. These are 
surprise croquettes, or on a menu with 
French names are “Pommes de Terre, 
en Surprise.” 

Another type of croquette is one made 
of cereal, as rice, hominy, or farina. 
This croquette has no white sauce foun- 
dation, being the cooked cereal with egg 
added to it. Hominy croquettes are an 
excellent accompaniment to game and 
chicken. A good croquette to serve with 
chicken is a 

Rice Croquette with Jelly 
¥% cupful of washed rice 
¥ cupful of cold water 
a  senngoeaiel of salt 
¥% cupfuls of milk (hot) 
Yolks of 2 eggs 
1 tablespoonful of butter 

Cook the rice, which is put over the 
fire in cold water with the salt, until the 
rice has absorbed the water. Add milk 
and let steam until rice is tender, at 
which time the milk will probably be 
absorbed. Add yolks of eggs, slightly 
beaten, and stir with a fork until thor- 
oughly mixed with the rice; add butter, 
and turn onto a plate to cool. Divide 
into eight portions, roll in crumbs, and 
shape into balls having an indentation 
in the top of each ball. Dip in egg, then 
in crumbs, and fry to a golden brown. 
Drain, and place a cube of jelly on each, 
in the indentation at the top. 

With a salad a cheese croquette goes 
well. One cupful of diced cheese added 
to 4% cupful of thick white sauce, sea- 
soned with salt and cayenne, and the 
yolks of 2 eggs added after the cheese 
has melted, will give 8 or 10 croquettes. 
(Continued on following page) 
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More Value for Less Cost 
than from any other food © 


Milk!—the most precious article in your diet—the 
most nearly perfect food that comes to your table. 
More! — your very best all-purpose food, to cook with 
other foods and make them so much better. And still 
more — milk is the lowest cost food-value your money 
can buy! 


For adult efficiency and for growth promotion in 
hard-playing school children milk is the prime protective 
food—for muscles, bones, teeth, blood and brain. See 
that your child gets a full quart each day—a glass each 
morning, a glass at school, and a daily abundance of 
cooked foods made appetizing and wholesome with milk. 


Wherever you are, just remember the name for high- 
est quality—-GOLDEN STATE. All the vast resources d 
of California’s largest distributor of dairy products 
combine to give you a constant, dependable supply of 
milk—rich above and below the cream line. 





RADIO—“The Golden State Family Robinson” Each Saturday, 7:30 p.m., KFI-KGO 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS 


PLANTS THROUGHOUT CALIFORNIA 




































































An English crowd waits pa- \ 
tiently in a pouring rain 
: ms N 
to see the King and Queen. \ | 
SS 
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When it rains 
it pours | 


Don’t allow yourself to be deceiv- 
ed by the fact that all table salts 
look alike. For Morton’s Iodized 
Salt is utterly different from or- 
dinary brands. Made with cube- 
shaped crystals, which tumble off 
one another instead of sticking 
together like the flake crystals of 
inferior salts, it pours just as 
freely on damp days as on dry. 
Yet it costs but 10c a month to | 
enjoy this salt which also guards 
children from simple goiter. | 


MORTON'S 


SALT 
inten 
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Shape into short thick cylinders, dip in 
egg and crumbs, and fry in deep fat. 
Thoroughly drain from fat and serve 
hot, either passing them or placing them 
on the salad plate with the salad. 

Croquettes are of French origin, but 
quite modern. Very old in history, and 
in some form found in every country are 
Fritters. 

A fritter is a small portion of batter 
made with flour, liquid, eggs, and some- 
times a leavening agent; this is fried in 
deep fat. Mixed with this batter may be 
small bits of shell fish, as clams or lob- 
sters, or cheese, vegetables or fruit. The 
mixture is dropped by spoonfuls into 
deep hot fat, and cooked. Sometimes 
whole oysters, or large pieces of meat, 
vegetable, or fruit are dipped in the 
batter before frying. Then there are 
also fritters made from a cooked paste, 
such as is used for cream puffs. Fritters 
are served either as an entree or as dessert. 

It is impossible to think of “Maryland 
Chicken” without Corn Fritters. As you 
know, for this dish chicken dipped in 
egg and crumbs is either baked or fried, 
and is served with a cream sauce, crisp 
bacon, and corn fritters. 

A good recipe for the fritters follows: 


Corn Fritters 
2 cupfuls of canned corn, or fresh corn, 
boiled and cut from the cob 
4 cupful of flour 
13 teaspoonful of salt 
I teaspoonful of baking powder 
14 teaspoonful of paprika 
2 egg yolks 
2 egg whites 

Mix corn with salt, baking powder, 
paprika, and flour; add well beaten egg 
yolks, and when ready to cook, fold in 
the whites of eggs, beaten stiff. Have 
fat ready (heated to 375 degrees), and 
drop a tablespoonful of the mixture at 
a time until there are as many in the fat 
as there can be without touching each 
other. Turn once, and cook about 8 or 
IO minutes. 

For a fritter batter in which pieces of 
fruit may be dipped, use 1 cupful of 
flour mixed with 4 teaspoonful of salt. 
Add 34 of a cupful of milk, and the 
beaten yolks of 2 eggs. Fold in the 
whites of eggs, beaten stiff, and just 
before cooking the fritters, add 1 table- 
spoonful of salad oil. Whatever fruit is 
used, have the pieces cut, and covered 
with a little lemon juice. 

Queen Fritters 


1 cupful of flour 

1 cupful of milk 

la cupful of butter 

4eggs 

Fat for frying 

Into a good-sized saucepan put the milk 

and butter; when they reach the boiling 
point, stir in the flour all at once. Stir 
vigorously until a smooth batter is 
formed, which leaves the sides of the 
pan. Remove from fire, cool, and add 
eggs, unbeaten, one at a time, beating 
well after the addition of each egg. With 
an oiled tablespoon form small round 
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HOW DO you 
SEASON TO TASTE ? 


When a recipe says season to taste, 
add A. 1. Sauce .. . For A. 1. is many 
seasonings, richly and skilfully blended 


| 
| 
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into one... Recipes with every bottle. 
G. F. Heublein & Bro., Hartford, Conn. 
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%e GREAT 
_Labor Saver 
4 Why be aslave to pots, 
pans and dirty dishes? 
Gottschalk’s Metal 
Sponge, due to a new 
patented process of for- 
mation, cleans andscours 
twice asfast with lesswork. 
Be sure you get “‘the little fellow 
that does the Big job.’ At 5, 10 
and 25c stores, leading depart- 


© ment, hardware and grocerystores, 
& or postpaid direct on receipt of 10c. 


> METAL SPONGE SALES CORP. 
Lehigh Ave. & Mascher St., Phila. 


OTTSCHALKS 


THE ORIG/NAL-~SAN/ITARY 


METAL SPONGE 


To display pictures or fasten 
things tc walls, use 
Moore Push-Pins 
AND 
Push-less Hangers 
All Hardware and 
10c. packets Stationery Storeg 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia 


| RSI + (aI FS 
RESERVED 


We have a FREE copy of the 
Kitchen Cabinet recipe book 
for YOU. All you need to do 
is send us $1 for an extension 
of your SUNSET Magazine 
subscription for another two 
years beyond the present ex- 
i piration date. 
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§ Please send me a copy of the Kitchen Cab- ! 
§ inet recipe book, postpaid. I enclose $] for I 
f an extension of my subscription for another 

{ two years. ‘ 
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balls of the batter, and drop them into 
fat which will brown a piece of bread in 
one minute (360 degrees on the ther- 
mometer). These balls puff up and ex- 
pand as cream puffs do in baking, so do 
not drop more than four at a time in the 
fat. It will take about ten minutes to 
cook these fritters, and the amounts 
given will make about ten. Serve with 
a fruit sauce, or fill the centers with 
cream filling, and serve with a chocolate 
sauce. A very good dessert! 


Pickled Peaches, Pears 
and Figs 


It is almost impossible to make really 
poor peach pickles, but some are of 
course better than others. Don’t be 
afraid to follow your own sense of taste 
in the preparation of the spiced vinegar. 
The following will be sufficient for 
about 8 quarts(1 peck) or more of peaches. 


Pickling Syrup 
2 quarts of best cider vinegar 
(May be diluted slightly with water 
if very strong) 
3 quarts of sugar 
(light brown or granulated) 
Spice bag containing: 
1 to 2 tablespoonfuls of whole cloves 
Y4 ounce of broken stick cinnamon 
(This is 14 of a standard 34-ounce 
package, or about 2 or 3 table- 
spoonfuls) 
1 tablespoonful of mixed pickling 
spices (may be omitted) 
1 piece of ginger root 
(may be omitted) 
Heat together the vinegar and sugar 
until sugar is dissolved. Tie the spices 
loosely in a small piece of cheesecloth or 
thin muslin, and put into the syrup. 
Drop peeled clingstone or halved free- 
stone peaches a few at a time into the 
boiling syrup and cook until the fruit 
can easily be pierced with a toothpick. 
Remove these carefully to hot glass jars, 
and add more peaches to the syrup, con- 
tinuing until all the peaches are cooked. 
Remove the spice bag. If the syrup is 
very much diluted, boil it down to the 
desired thickness, and pour over the 
peaches in the jars. If it has boiled away 
and not enough is left to cover the 
peaches, make enough new syrup to 
finish out. Adjust jar rings and lids, 
seal, and store. 

This recipe may be used for pickling 
pears (peel them and remove blossom 
ends, unless you are using the small 
Seckel variety); apples (peel or not as 
you prefer); apricots, plums and prunes 
(leave whole and unpeeled); and grapes, 
which require very little cooking. Figs 
also may be pickled in this syrup, but 
they need special preliminary treatment: 
sprinkle 1 cupful of baking soda over 6 
quarts of figs and add 1 gallon of boiling 
water. Allow them to stand in this for 
Just 5 minutes, then drain and rinse 
thoroughly in clear water. Cook the figs 
very slowly for one hour in the pickling 
syrup, then place carefully in the cans 
and fill with hot syrup.—G. A. C. 
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cA Western “Families 
Fig-Delight Muffins 


One level teaspoon 
of Calumet Baking 
Powder to 1 cup of 
flour is the rule. 


something that your fam- 

ily and your guests rave 
about? And they certainly will exclaim over 
these Fig-Delight Muffins, whether you serve 
the latter for late Sunday breakfast, for the 
children’s lunch when they come home at 
noon, or for dinner. Then, too, doesn’t it give 
you a nice, patriotic feeling to use dried figs, 
produced on ranches right here in the West? 
Here is the recipe for the muffins. They are 
simple to make as can be, and oh, so good. 


| fun, isn’t it, to make 


Fig-Delight Muffins 

14 cup dried figs, cut in small pieces 
134 cups sifted flour 
2 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 
14 teaspoon salt 
4 tablespoons (14 cube) butter or other 

shortening 
4 tablespoons (14 
1 egg, well beaten 
1 cup milk 


cup) sugar 


First, scald the figs for five minutes to soften; 
drain and cut them in small pieces. Sift the 
flour once, measure, add the baking powder and 
salt, and sift again. Cream the shortening in a 
mixing bowl, add the sugar gradually, and 
cream together thoroughly. Add the beaten 
egg; then the flour, alternately with the milk, 
a small amount ata time. Stir after each addi- 
tion only until batter is smooth. Add the 
chopped figs, and bake in greased muffin pans 


Here’s how 
you do 
them 














Do not over-stir the 
batter or the result- 
ing muffins will be 
full of air-holes 


in a hot oven (400 degrees) 
for 25 minutes. Makes 12 
ee large or 18 small muffins. 

a will like this recipe, and all the other good 
ones in the new Calumet Baking Book offered 
below. You will want to try Bran Flake 
Muffins, on page 19 of this smart little “blue 
book of cookery”; or how about Ham Waffles? 
Or good, old-fashioned Lady Baltimore Cake 
with its rich, yummy filling of western raisins 
and figs and nuts between the layers? Or 
Frosted Cocoanut Gingerbread? Or—oh, we 





For Late Sunday Breakfast 
Orange Juice 
Baked Apples with 
Ham and Gravy 
*% Fig-Delight Muffins 
Coffee 











could go on indefinitely if we had space. Send 
for the booklet, and test for yourself the truth 
of what we are telling you. 


N. B.—To use Calumet, the double-acting 
baking powder, is the smartest kind of modern 
thrift, for three reasons: (1) Calumet is reason- 
ably priced; (2) only a small amount (1 tea- 
spoon of Calumet to each cup of flour) is re- 
quired; (3) prize-winning perfection results from 
its use. What more could one ask, indeed! 





Every Western Kitchen Needs This Book as a Supplement to Sunset’s Kitchen Cabinet 





* MARION JANE PARKER, 
General Foods, 
Russ Building, San Francisco. 


Baktnc Book 





Will you please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet Baking Book as 
mentioned in SUNSET? Thank you. 


(Please fill in completely—print name and address. 


not good in Canada.) 


This offer is 
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How to 


Cook Venison 


O some the fact that the open deer 

season is again upon us may mean 
nothing more than one, or possibly two, 
dinners where the inspiration for the 
occasion is venison. You may be invited 
out to a dinner where the host has 
proudly brought home a deer, but due 
to the fact that there were several in 
his party and he was the only lucky one, 
he has had to divide and sub-divide his 
kill so that the portion you get on your 
plate can scarcely be counted as much 
more than a sample. 

Then again a friend may bring you a 
little piece of venison as a special treat, 
whereupon you will dash over to the 
neighbor’s and inquire, “How does one 
cook venison? I don’t know a thing 
about it.” And the neighbor will likely 
reply, “Well, I had some once and I 
fried it, but it was awfully dry and 
tough and none of us liked it.” 

But you may belong to the class where 
your husband is positively feeble minded 
on the subject of deer hunting, and inci- 
dentally unfailing in his success as a 
hunter. In that case you and [| are in 
the same class, for from the first of 
August to the end of the season we dine 
on venison two or three times a week. 
My husband has carefully planned so 
that his vacation comes at that time of 
the year, and he is always sure of at 
least two weeks of hunting to say noth- 
ing of week-end trips after his vacation 
has ended. Even though each hunter is 
allowed only two deer in one season, 
there are always at least two in his party 
who are successful on a trip and thus 
we can count on getting a quarter or 
perhaps a half about once a week. And 
because of the foregoing facts I feel well 
qualified to discuss ways and means of 
cooking venison so that it is delicious. 

Of course much depends on the skill 
of the hunter in the way he cares for the 
meat before he gets it to the ice house. 
A deer that has been run a long time 
will never be as tender as one that has 
not been run. And the deer must be 
hung and kept as ceol as possible and 
brought back to town without delay. 
However, it has been my responsibility 
to prepare it only after it has reached 
cold storage. We always keep the bulk 
of the meat in the local ice plant and 
take out small amounts as we need it. 
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There is nothing quite so delicious as 
the tenderloin and there is not much 
trick to cooking it. Simply trim and cut 
in small pieces about an inch thick, 
sprinkle with salt and flour and pop into 
a sizzling pan of butter. Other fats can 
be used, of course, but the butter makes 
it ever so much better. Let it brown 
thoroughly on both sides, then turn the 
heat low, cover and let simmer slowly 
for a good half hour. Remove the meat 
and make a nice thick milk gravy—and 
with mashed potatoes, well, there is no 
trick to eating it, either. 

Unfortunately, however, the deer is 
not composed entirely of tenderloin 
steaks, and when you have half a deer 
on your hands you must be prepared to 
use the rest of it as well. 

Roasting is the least desirable of all 
ways of cooking venison. It will tend 
to be very dry and quite tough. Even 
so, | have managed to have a good roast 
by using a very hot oven and basting 
continually with butter, and then letting 
it cook more slowly for a long time. 
Rare venison is most unappetizing. Pox 
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Deer Huntin’ 


Toilin’ up a mountain, 
Wadin’ down a stream, 
Packin’ through a forest— 
It’s part of every dream! 


Watchin’ open meadows 
Hopin’ for a buck— 
Creepin’ like an Indian 
For a bit o° luck! 
Snappin’ of a twiglet, 
Fallin’ of a leaf, 
Listenin’ for a footfall— 
Forgettin’ every grief! 


Pitchin’ camp at evenin’— 
Shadows stretchin’ long— 
Sighin’ of the pine trees 
In a woodland song! 


Embers sort 0’ winkin’ 

At you as they burn! 

To-morrow you'll go fishin’ — 

Perhaps your luck will turn! 
—Cristel Hastings. 
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by 
Fay Briggs 


of Santa Cruz, California 


roasting with vegetables is more satis- 
factory than oven roasting because of 
the characteristic dryness of this meat. 

The rib steak can be cooked in the 
same way as the tenderloin, but the 
round steak will be juicier and more 
tender if started in the same way but 
cooked slowly in a covered pan for a 
longer time, and a very little water 
added from time to time, just enough 
to keep it from sticking to the pan. 

We usually have two or three venison 
dinners during the season and I have 
come to believe there are just certain 
kinds of food that must be served with 
venison to make the meal right. I never 
go in for anything elaborate, as in the 
first place I do not keep help and I want 
to enjoy my own dinner party; and in 
the second place I think simple food 
well cooked and plenty of it is much 
more appetizing than a tired hostess and 
a lot of frills. The following is my favor- 
ite “venison dinner.” Because of the 
richness of the meat I find that plenty 
of fruits and vegetables will prevent that 
“stuffed” feeling afterwards. 


Fruit Cup Small Whole Wheat Wafers 
Venison Steak Milk Gravy 
Baked Potatoes Buttered String Beans 
Cabbage Slaw Sliced Tomatoes 
Small Serving of Fresh Sliced Peaches on 
Sponge Cake, Topped with 
Whipped Cream 


In cooking the steak for a large num- 
ber I start about an hour and a half 
before dinner. I brown each pan of 
meat as explained previously, and place 
it in my electric cooker where it con- 
tinues to cook slowly and becomes very 
tender and juicy. If you do not have 
a cooker of this kind you may use a 
Dutch oven or a roasting pan in the 
oven with equal success, so long as you 
have it covered tightly and cooking 
slowly. I cook eight skillets full for 
twelve persons. (There is no limit to the 
amount of steak they can eat if you 
have it!) Then as I finish the last pan 
I lift out the meat from the bottom of 
the cooker where it has been simmering 
for some time, and place the meat last 
cooked on the bottom and the meat first 
cooked on the top. In this way it all 
has a chance to get juicy on the bottom 
of the cooker. Add enough water to 
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The 
Book of 
Western 
House 


Plans 


Contains photographs and 
plans for 100 houses de- 
signed especially for you 
who live in Sunset Land. 


WE have arranged with the 
publishers of this valu- 
able home plan book to sell a 
limited quantity to Sunset 
readers at the low cost of $1 a 
copy. In the book there are 
phetographs and plans for 
100 attractive bungalows and 
two-story houses (many of 
Spanish design) especially 
suitable for building in the 
Pacific West. If you are plan- 
ning to build a new home— 
even in the far distant future 
—we give you our word that 
this is the very book you 
want. In this valuable book 
you will probably find just 
the home you want to build. 
At least you will find dozens 
of ideas which you will want 
toincorporateinto your plans. 


The ‘supply is limited so order 
your copy today. 


PRICE 
— 





POSTPAID 


Quick Delivery 
Guaranteed 


FILL IN COUPON 
CLIP HERE AND MAIL 


Fe A a a a ee a ee a a ae 


1SUNSET MAGAZINE} 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 1 
1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco 1 








Here is a dollar. Please send me i 
the book of Western house plans 
that you recommend so highly. I 
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| and add that, too. 
|of choice about cutting up the vege-| 


| season 
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cover the bottom an inch or two, cover 
tightly and let simmer slowly till dinner. 

In the meantime I make that part of 
the meal that makes the men’s hair curl, 
and that is a nice thick milk gravy from 
the juice in the frying pan. When ready 
to serve I pile all this luscious brown 
tender steak on a large platter and then 
rinse every bit of juice out of the cooker 
and add it to the gravy. Such gravy is 
beyond description. 

The rest of the dinner is very simple | 
and needs no explanation, unless it be | 
the cole slaw and the fruit cup. For the | 
latter I wash and pick over the little | 
white seedless grapes and cut each in 
half with a sharp knife. I then squeeze 
out enough orange juice to cover the 
grapes and add a little sugar and a few | 
spoonfuls of lemon juice, and chill. I| 
find this combination a delightful appe- 
tizer for venison. 

For the cole slaw I shred the cabbage 
quite fine, then sprinkle with salt and | 
sugar and a few spoonfuls of vinegar and | 
let stand about half an hour. Then [| 
mix in enough mayonnaise to have it| 
well covered and moist. Adding a little | 
Indian relish will give an ineeceetians | 
flavor if one likes it. Next take a large 
platter, pile the slaw in the center and 
arrange sliced tomatoes on_ lettuce 
leaves around the edge, and you will 
have a very attractive looking salad. 





Mulligan Stew 


I am saving the best till the last and 
can hardly wait to tell you how to make 
what I think Jiggs would call “Mulligan 
Stew” and even Maggie could not re- 
frain from eating. No one should go 
through the venison season without 
experiencing at least one Mulligan Stew. 

For this you can use the tougher parts 
of the venison. Trim and cut in small | 
pieces, sprinkle with salt and flour and | 
sizzle in hot fat, preferably butter, until | 
well browned; then place in your Dutch | 
oven or whatever you use for stews. I | 
use my electric cooker. Rinse out every 
drop of the gravy from the frying pan 
and pour over the meat in the cooker, | 





|cover, and let cook slowly. Next pre- 


pare the vegetables. Onions, carrots, 
string beans and tomatoes are the best. 
Sometimes I scrape off some fresh corn | 
It is only a matter | 


tables, but I think they are nicer if left 
whole or in large pieces. At any rate) 


| add them all to the meat, sprinkle with | | 
| salt and add enough more water to fill | 


| about half full. Cover tightly and cook | 
slowly for about two hours. 

A little while before you are ready to 
|serve, remove all the vegetables and 
|meat, thicken the gravy slightly, and 
it to taste. Then return the 
vegetables and meat to the gravy and 


| keep all very hot until ready to serve. 


And again there is nothing that can beat 
fluffy mashed potatoes to go with this. 
A lettuce salad with French dressing 
would complete the meal for any one. 
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SO EASY A CHILD CAN DO IT 


KBRy: 


LiaUsp: 


un 
tun m7 
POSITION FLOOR: 





Beautiful 


WAXED FLOORS 
WiTHouT RUBBING 
or POLISHING 


Insist on DRI-BRITE 


The Original Liquid Wax 
That Dries Bright 


Youll never know how easy it is to give your 
floors a real wax finish until you use Dri- 
Brite. This remarkable liquid wax requires 
no rubbing or polishing because the shine is 
in the wax itself. You just apply it with a soft 
cloth and your job is done. In 19 minutes it 
dries bright to a lustrous, beautiful, gleaming 
finish. Dri-Brite also saves work in cleaning 
because its finish is long-lasting, protecting 
the undersurface. Get a can of Dri-Brite 
from your dealer now and start using it today 
on your linoleum, hardwood and painted 

oors. Guaranteed as advertised in Good 
Housekeeping Magazine. Generous trial 


bottle sent for 10¢. 





WARNING! Look for the magician on every 
can of Dri-Brrrte. It is your assurance that you 
are getting the original and genuine Dri- Brite 
Liquid Wax. All others are substitutes. 


Send FOr <4 ee 8 


CENEROUS TRIAL BOTTLE 





Mrracut Wax Co., 32 Front St., San Francisco, Calif. 
[ 1 Send metrial bottleof DRI-BRITE Liquid 
ax. (I enclose 10¢ to cover mailing.) 
i] Send me 1 pintcan of DRI-BRITE Liquid 
ax. (I enclose 75¢ 
rT 7 Send me 1 qt. can of — BRITE " ic en | 
L Wax. (I enclose $1.2 | 
| 
Name_ 
| 
Address 
| Che. State 
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SOUTH SEAS 


* HAWAII 
eNEW ZEALAND 
o AUSTRALIA 


via bewitching Samoa and Fiji 
* ° 





ADVENTURE URGES 


ECONOMY PERMITS 
this 
autumn-gloried trip at 
REDUCED FARES ¢o 


HAWAII 


ARE adventure . . swiftly and 
gaily reached on luxurious 
Matson-Oceanic liners! Reached in 
less than five days from California 
on one of the Pacific’s finest and 
fastest trio of ships—‘Mariposa,” 
“Monterey” and “Malolo’”. . . or 
delightfully but more leisurely on 
the “Maui” or “Matsonia.” 
e 
Andto no point on the compass can 
you travel more sumptuously ac- 
commodated ... more royally dined 
.. more brilliantly diverted. | 
> 


» » » 


Plan to go now .. . the season of 


native festivals . .. a season of glo- 
rious beauty in these palm andcoral 

isles! Sailings every few days from 

San Francisco or Los Angeles. All- 
Inclusive-Cost Tours simplify your 
travel and reduce cost. 





5 DAYS TO HAWAII 
15 DAYS TO NEW ZEALAND 
18 DAYS TO AUSTRALIA 


South Sea isles and South Pacific 
wonderlands—now on the speed- 
way of the giant “Mariposa” and 
“Monterey.” Sailings from either 
San Francisco or Los Angeles to 
Auckland, Sydney and Melbourne 
via Honolulu, Pago Pago and Suva. 
Extremely low First Class and 
Cabin Fares. 


Details—at any travel agency 
or our offices 


MATSON LINE-OCEANIC LINE | 


New York City 
Los Angeles 


San Francisco 
Portland 


Chicago 
Seattle ° 
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Your Vacation Questions Answered 


Sunset Travel Service 


Caribbean Ports 
Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

You had some booklets offered in your column a 
few months ago telling about atrip to South America. 
As I remember this required three or four months. 
We should like to get down that way, but we shall 
have only a month and a half or two months at the 


Is there another service that touches South 
KK. 


most. 
America, or any shorter trips that way? 
Reno, Nevada. 


Under a new steamship schedule it has 
recently been made possible to sail from 
San Francisco or Los Angefes to South 
America and return in a month and a 
half minimum time. The ticket is good 
for six months. The rate for the round 
trip is $285 (plus a five dollar U. S. tax), 
which includes all expenses en route with 
maintenance on board ship at all ports 
of call—with the exception of optional 
shore excursions and hotel expenses at 
Trinidad. The ship sails down the coast 
of Mexico and Central America to 
Panama, through the Panama Canal (an 
experience almost worth the trip alone) 
to Porto Rico. With the ship as your 
hotel for the week’s layover in Porto 
Kico, you will have ample time to ex- 
plore the ports of San Juan, Ponce, and 
Mayaguez. From Porto Rico the ship 
proceeds to the beautiful isle of Trini- 
dad. The length of your stay in Trinidad 
depends upon the connections you wish 
to make for the return trip. Whether 
you stay a few days or a few weeks, there 
is much to be enjoyed, and your head- 
quarters will be one of the renowned 
hostelries of Port of Spain. On the 
return voyage the ship calls at Puerto 
Colombia, South America before going 
through the Canal. For a leisurely, in- 
expensive, and enjoyable voyage, the 
trip to Trinidad is to be recommended. 
Incidentally, no passports or visas are 
necessary on this trip. We have sent 
you a booklet giving further details. 

Lassen Park 
Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Is it too late in the season to plan a trip to Lassen 

Park? What do you consider the best time to visit 


this park? Will you send a map or any other in- 
T. G., Vallejo, 


formation you might have?—R. 
California. 


No indeed it is not too late for a trip 
to Lassen Park. The regular season is 
from June through to @ctober, and any 
of those summer months are delightful, 
for the temperature is moderate. Sev- 
eral small resorts are located on private 
land within the park boundaries (we are 
sending you folders on these), but no 
large government authorized resort com- 
pany has located there. The park is 


reached by way of the newly completed 
Lassen Peak Loop Highway, a paved, 
hard-surfaced, high-gear road, which 
winds up the foot of Lassen Peak (to 
within two and one half miles by trail 
of the very top) and then across the 
center of what is called the Devastated 
Area. 

Visitors at Lassen are intrigued with 
the real live volcanic activity in Bumpas 
Hell and the Devil’s Kitchen, or any of 
the four other such areas. Numerous 
springs of boiling hot chemical water, 
sizzling steam vents, gurgling mud pots, 
and boilers attest the right to call Lassen 
Park “Little Yellowstone.” Visitors re- 
turn to Lassen year after year for fishing 
in the innumerable little gem-like lakes, 
and for camping and hiking in the high 
mountain meadows and in the large 
tracts of virgin forests of fir, pine, and 
hemlock. We are happy to send a book- 
let descriptive of Lassen Volcanic Na- 
tional Park. 


Indian Detours 


HE Southwest is one of the most 

interesting, and yet one of the least 
known corners of the earth. With either 
Santa Fe or Lamy in New Mexico as 
your starting point, and embracing the 
region in Frijoles, Puye, and Taos, one 
may penetrate the mysteries of the past 
—in modern luxurious comfortable mo- 
tor cars with a courier guide service and 
a driver. If the traveler is going East or 
coming West, a stopover at Lamy will 
afford an opportunity of seeing this 
country. The “detours” take the trav- 
eler by motor car through the Indian 
villages and pueblos—through the color- 
ful names of Tesuque, San Ildefonso, Es- 
panola, Puye, or Rito de los Frijoles. 
One learns the customs, primitive and 
weird, of an ancient civilization; one sees 
the Indian life, dances, religious cere- 
monies; one learns to know and to make 
friends with these stoic people of early 
history. 

When to see this glamorous South- 
west, you ask? Any time of year is 
recommended for there is no “off sea- 
son” in that country. Every month 
witnesses some celebration in one or 
other of the pueblos. From the Santa 
Fe Fiesta and Corn Dance in September 
to Guadalupe Day in Santa Fe and the 
various pueblos, the fall is one continuous 
round of celebration. September and 
October bring typical Indian summer 
days. November is lovely with its clear, 
sparkling days and crispy nights. De- 
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For Boys 
Only! 


We have a plan that will 
keep the nickels and dimes 
jingling in your pockets from 
January to December. 


Then in addition to this 
ready cash every month, you 
have a chance to secure some 
of the things you have al- 
ways wanted ... . base ball 
bat, basketball, watch, knife, 
or whatever you are wishing 
for right now. 


Your Own Business 


Just think of it boys! A 
business all your own where 
you get all the profits and 
have a lot of fun at the same 
time. 

Let us tell you about it. Fill 
out the coupon below and 
mail it today. 











SUNSET Magazine, Dept. 203-Sept., 
1045 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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added as a port of call; and then a direct 


| call at mystic Bali—an entirely new 


feature in these Pacific cruises. The 
Dutch East Indies precede the calls at 
Manila, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Miya- 
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jima, Kobe, and Yokohama. With a call | 


at Honolulu the cruise ship returns to 
San Francisco on April 24. At the be- 
ginning of the new year you will see 


| these various countries at their loveliest, 


and this cruise is a luxurious cruise in 


| the history of Pacific travel. We have 
| sent you booklets giving details of cost 
| and itinerary. 


The Pinnacles 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
I should like to hear more about Pinnacles Na- 


| tional Monument. There is very little information 


available about it. Is there an entry fee? Are there 


| accommodations there? Is there fishing? We hope 


to take several short trips and had planned to make 
one of them to the Pinnacles. Thank you for your 
information.—G. F., Oakland, California. 

The Pinnacles National Monument is 
located about 39 miles south of Hollister, 
California, and reached from there over 
a good paved road to Tres Pinos; a 


| graded gravel road to within five miles; 


while the last mile under control is a 
winding dirt road. The Pinnacles are 
queer rock formations that, according to 


| geologists were the result of volcanic 
| eruptions tossing huge boulders into the 
| air centuries ago. They fell in such a 


Please tell me about your plan that will keep | 


the nickels and dimes jingling in my pockets 
every month. 








new ship...a 
maiden voyage 


S.S. 
LURLINE 


around the 
wonder-rimmed Pacific 


SOUTH SEAS ¢ ORIENTAL 
ae, Crasizce 
NEW YORK, January 12 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 27 @ °.*_° ite 
LOS ANGELES, Jan. 28 $1250 up 


REVIEW of the ages . . a 
panorama of peoples. . 25,000 
miles of South Seas witchery and 
Far Eastern splendor! 
Direct call at Bali and Port 
Moresby . . optional to Angkor 
Wat! 14 countries . . 21 ports. . 
Average cruise cost less than stay- 
at-home expense. 
Right ship, season and itinerary. 
Full details—your travel agency or our offices 


THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
Matson Line 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 
Los Angeles + Seattle Portland 


» » 














manner as to form caverns, spires, 








domes, and subterranean passages. Some | 


of the spire-like formations rise to a | 


thousand feet and are visible for miles. 
It is even reputed that bandit loot is 
hidden among these boulders, but no 


trace has yet been found to substantiate | 


this story. There are no accommoda- 
tions at the Pinnacles, but camping space 
is available without charge. There is no 
fishing. No entrance fee is charged for 
visiting Pinnacles National Monument. 
We have sent you a new road map of 


Central California on which the route | 


to the Pinnacles is well marked. 


Hotels in Japan 
Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


My daughter and I are planning to make a trip 
to Japan in November, and it occurred to us that 


Sunset Travel Service might possibly have some in- | 


formation on the hotels in the larger cities of Japan. 
If you have this information we should be happy to 
receive it. If any booklets on Fapan are available, 
we could likewise make use of them.—E. G., Wen- 
atchee, Washington. 

Hotels are plentiful in Japan. Too 
plentiful, however, to list them all in a 
letter, so we shall give you the names of 
a few leading hotels conveniently ac- 
cessible to landing passengers, either 
from the docks or from the railway sta- 
tions. All of these hotels are within five 
or ten minutes by taxi, with the excep- 
tion of the Takarazuka Hotel at the 
Hot Springs outside of Osaka. It is 
reached in about a_ half hour by 
Hankyu Express Line from Kobe. 
We suggest: in Yokohama the Hotel 
New Grand; in Tokyothe Imperial Hotel 
or the Tokyo Station Hotel; in Kobe 
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Send $1.00 


for six menths 
subscription 
to 


Pacific 
Sportsman 


FISHING 
HUNTING 
BOATING 


aad 


This 
LIGHTER 











FREE 


Made from 16-gauge shotgun shells. 


(Actual Size) 


Lights in wind. 
Half-inch flint. 
Holds large quantity fuel. 


In two colors, green or red. 
PACIFIC SPORTSMAN, 
550 Sacramento St., San Francisco. 


Please send Lighter and your Magazine for 
6 months, for which find One Dollar ($1.00) 
enclosed. 


POON a gods a aiatecr arate casein eomiemminlaien 














SCHOOL DIRECTORY 








A School Home For 
Boys 


Board and schooling for boys for the nine 
months of the School year will be provided 
beginning September Ist at the 


Lokoya Boys Camp 


(Napa County—two hours from San Francisco) 
A small group of boys will live in comfortable 
winter quarters. They will attend the fine 
public schools of the City of Napa. 
Their recreation, study and home life will be 
under excellent supervision. 

Monthly fee $50.00 

For information write 


PAUL FLEGEL, Lokoya Boys Camp, 
»koya, California 








MILITARY 


San Rafael acavem 


“One of California’s finest private schools” 
(non-sectarian) 

One hour from San Francisco. Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Fully accredited to University of Cali- 
fornia and other leading universities. High scholastic stand- 
ard. Military system under U. S. A. supervision. Catalog. 
A. L. Stewart, Supt., Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 





PORTLAND.ORE 


rah 










EPISCOPAL GIRLS SCHOOL 
Resident and day school. Prepares for 
Eastern and Western Colleges, E.ementary, 
Academic and Coliegiate Departments Sports. 
Week-end house on lake. Write for Catalog. 
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the Oriental Hotel or the Tor Hotel; 
in Osaka the Osaka Hotel or the Do- 
buil Hotel; in Kyoto the Kyoto Hotel 
or the Miyako Hotel, and the Kyoto 
Station Hotel at the Station Plaza. We 
have sent you a list of reputable hotels 
in the interior. In order that your land- 
ing and customs procedure may be made 
less perplexing we are sending you an 
advance landing notice. Read it care- 
fully, and you will find it helpful. We 
have also sent you booklets on Japan 
and what that country has to offer the 
tourist. The booklets contain necessary 
information on passports, railway con- 
nections, sightseeing, etc. 


What to Wear 

Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

A friend and I are going to spend two weeks on 
a dude ranch. We want to buy some riding clothes 
and are asking for your suggestions.—B. T., Ven- 
tura, California. 

Personally we have never bothered 
with other than riding clothes when we 


have visited dude ranches. A pair of | 


breeches (or two pair if they are light 
colored), boots, three or four changes of 
shirts (either broadcloth or polo), riding 
gloves, and a bathing suit will complete 
your wardrobe for a dude ranch vaca- 
tion. Dressing for dinner is optional but 
usually not the rule. ‘Roughing it” is 
typical of dude ranch life. 





Hawaii 

id you are going to Hawaii, send 

a three-cent stamp for the all- 
inclusive all-expense tour booklet 
which tells you how to make the 
most of your trip in the minimum 
time, free from the worry of planning 
your own shore excursions. Clothing 
suggestions are also included. 











Big Game Hunting 

HUNTING big game in Alaska pro- 

vides all the thrills of a Martin 
Johnson expedition in the African jungle. 
The Alaska Railroad has issued an inter- 
esting book giving information on the 
game laws, license fees, registered guide 
service, open seasons and bag limits for 
hunting in Alaska. Mountain Sheep, 
Caribou and Mountain Goat season ex- 
tends from August 20 to December 31; 
for Moose from September 1 to Decem- 
ber 31. While the Brown and Grizzly 
Bear season closes June 20, there is no 
closed season on the Black Bear. This 
book also tells us that no fishing license 
is required in Alaska. Free copies of 
“Big Game Hunting in Alaska’ will be 
sent for a 3-cent stamp. 


Bleach your Bluey jn Sunli ght v 


w 


Enjoy a sun tan too; 

And in less than no 
time, you’ll laugh 
and feel fine 

With a blister where 

once you were blue. 



















































, Paes missing the 
greatest travel values ever known! 


O PLACES... AND DO THINGS”. .. is particularly 

timely advice just now. As the wheels of Travel start turn- 
ing the wheels of Commerce will start earning. If you harbor a 
secret feeling that you must account to your Budget-maker you 
can do so now with a conscience-clear explanation that you are 
restoring prosperity. . . and traveling for about one-half the 
usual tariff. 


Inevitably . . . Chicago will be scheduled as a special stopping 
place on any well planned travel trip. Then it will be to your 
advantage to remember that THE BLACKSTONE has recognized 
the new economic trend in two important ways. First... ad- 
justed rates bring the cost of a pleasant stay at THE BLACKSTONE 
to the same level as living well at home. Second... there has 
been no restriction in service standards. 


On the contrary . . . even casual observation will reveal that 
now as always we continue to place first emphasis on a per- 
sonalized character of service which ministers grandly to the 
comfort:-of each guest. 


In brief... measured by Service Value 
there is more reason than ever why you 
should enjoy the pleasant experience of 
stopping at THE BLACKSTONE! 







On beautiful Michigan Boulevard overlook- 
h i: ing the Lake... away from the disturbance 


of the Loop. . . yet conveniently close 


~_DIAALSTON 


fl ° Rates now begin at $4.00 
(; a day for a room with 
bath. 


Lunch in the Grill $1.00. 
The dinner is $1.50. 















Brighten up your home with BritutantsHine! rubs with Brittian?sHINe. ys no dcidy 
It’s easy! Faucets and fixtures, kitchen utensils, Will not harden or gum. Always ready to 
stove nickel, brasses, ash trays, all housenc id use. Save yourself hours and hours of work 
metalware and auto metal gleam by asking your grocer for 

BrRILLIANTSHINE today. 


RI LIA! F | i x 


Easy to Use...Saves Hours of Work! F 
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Western Health and Beauty 


After- Vacation Treatment 


for Skin, Hatr and Hands 


HERE is nothing quite like a little 

time among the pines or by the sea 
to give one a delightful sense of well 
being—that refreshed, invigorated feel- 
ing that makes eyes sparkle like sun 
shining on clear water. Vacations are 
grand things, but they can cause us a lot 
of trouble if we don’t give ourselves a 
little after-vacation treatment. Really, 
this is very important. Our skin and 
hair and hands need conditioning now 
more than at any other time of the year, 
especially here in the West where we 
have rainless summers and hard water. 
So even if you forget yourself for the rest 
of the year do something now. What 
you are going to look like ten years from 
now really depends a great deal on the 
care you give yourself now after the 
wear and tear of sun and wind and dust, 
so why not plan a beauty schedule and 
follow it faithfully for two weeks? We'll 
wager that at the end of two weeks your 
skin will look so fresh and your hair so 
glossy that you'll want to keep right on 
with the treatment! 

For two weeks then let’s do everything 
possible to make ourselves more present- 
able. The first thing is to keep ourselves 
immaculately clean. Scrub every inch 
every day for two weeks. For bathing 
use a brush, and finish with a cold rinse. 
For the face use a good light cleansing 
cream and soap and water—and be sure 
to soften the water by boiling if you live 
where the water is hard, and use only de- 
pendable well known soaps. Highly per- 
fumed and highly colored soaps should 
be avoided, but good soap is beneficial to 
the skin because it removes not only the 
dirt clinging to the skin 
but also fat and other sub- 
stances that come to the 
surface with the sweat and 
oil from the glands of the 
skin. 

After cleansing, the skin 
should be lubricated with 
oils or creams to keep it 
soft and smooth. This is 
important after vacation 
exposure, and also impor- 
tant here in the West 
where the dry, hot sum- 
mers tend to make dry 
skins drier. Nature pro- 
vides oil glands in the skin 
to keep it soft but often 
this is not enough so we 
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must use artificial oils, of which there 
are some very delightful ones on the 
market. A well-known company has put 





A hot oil shampoo plus warm sun- 

shine brings new life and lustre to 

your hair. It’s a good idea to apply 

the hot oil, leave it on for a few hours 

while you garden, golf or read, then 

wash it out thoroughly, finishing 
with a lemon rinse 


out a liquid cleansing cream which 
should be useful here in the West. If 
your skin is very dry, use astringents 
sparingly but use protective creams be- 





Hand lotion and a clean old pair of 
gloves will make your hands lovely 
while you work 


fore going out and nourishing creams 
before bedtime, especially around the 
eyes. Give yourself a little extra oiling 
after vacation! A nut brown tan may be 


* 


her at any time. 


Barbara Lenox 
Beauty Editor * 


SEPTEMBER 


Barbara Lenox, who wrote this article, has 
come to Sunset to help you with your health 
and beauty problems. Besides experimenting 
with all sorts of products and treatments, she 
has made a special study of skin problems 
caused by climate and water in various parts 
of the West, and is prepared to give you intelli- 
gent, sensible suggestions on this important 
business of beauty. Please feel free to write 
Address your letters to 
Barbara Lenox, Beauty Editor, Sunset Maga- 
zine, San Francisco, enclosing a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope.—The Editors. 


By 


Barbara Lenox 


very becoming, but sometimes sun- 
kissed girls g:ow into leathery skinned 
old ladies—that is if we neglect the skin 
after exposure—so start the two weeks 
with a few carefully selected jars of your 
favorite creams and use them daily, per- 
sistently. 

If you have an oily skin use less cream 
and more toning lotions to make the 
skin normal; but have a good look in 
your mirror and see if you haven’t a 
combination skin, that is oily in some 
parts such as the nose and chin and dry 
around the eyes and forehead. Most 
persons have combination skins which 
naturally need combination treatments. 
Spick and span cleanliness is the impor- 
tant thing with an oily skin. Try using 
fresh cotton in place of powder puffs and 
remove old make-up before applying 
new. If the skin is very oily and has 
blackheads, be sure to read our next 
issue which will be devoted to blemishes. 

For removing freckles and tan there 
are some excellent bleaches, but again be 
sure to use only dependable brands. ‘The 
best thing is to prevent freckles and sun- 
burn by using protective lotions. Necks 
and hands need special attention at this 
time. After cleansing, pat a rich cream 
into the neck, tie gauze around it, and 
leave about an hour. Also mold the 
fingers with oil or cream and put on loose 
cotton gloves and leave on as long as pos- 
sible. And did you know that enlarged 
knuckles can be made smaller by gentle 
massage of the fingers, from the tips up 
to the hands, with cream? 

After exposure, the hair usually be- 
comes brittle and discolored and needs 
special attention. A hot 
oil shampoo is excellent. 
Use one of the good hair 
oils, heat it slightly and 
apply to every part of 
the scalp with a piece of 
cotton. After the head is 
saturated, steam it with 
hot Turkish towels which 
will open the pores and 
permit the oil to pene- 
trate. Leave on all night 
and the next morning give 
the hair a good soap and 
water shampoo. Brush 
the hair every night al- 
ways with an upward 
stroke, and once a week 
take small strands of hair 
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hot days 


& 
Use Takara as a cleans- 
ing feminine wash as 
often as you desire. 
On these hot days, it is im- 
perative, for its soothing, 
cooling, cleansing action 
makes possible feminine 
loveliness under any and all 


HYGIENIC 


a) [a0 


CLEANSING 
COOLING 
REFRE 
TAKARA 


ORES 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


SUNSET 





conditions. Takara is posi- 
tively Safe . . anideal deodorant and antiseptic wash 
for feminine hygiene. | 
At all leading druggist’s | 

Purchase genuine TAKARA (lettering always 
in Japanese characters on a green package), 
or mail coupon Today for a generous trial | 
package. | 
| 
| 


TAKARA 


TAKARA LABORATORIES 32-8 
29 N. Fourth St., Portland, Ore. | 


Please send Free trial package, Takara Hygienic | 
Powder and booklet regarding feminine hygiene. 


i 
S| a a 
City 





State 





|) Skin Health Derived from Daily 
Use of the 


CUTICURA 
PREPARATIONS 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: Caticura,” Dept. 3k, Malden,Mase. 
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Camera Secrets 
of Hollywood 





ERE is a book for West- | 
erners interested in 
photography. 135 pages of | | 
clear-cut, practical informa- | 
tion on how to have better | 
success with the 
Send for it today. 


Paper Bound.......... $1.25 
Black Leather Edition. .$1.75 


camera. 


Sunset Book Dept. 


1045 Sansome St., 


San Francisco 
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and give them a quick short tug. Do 
this all over the head strand by strand. 
This stimulates circulation, strength- 
ens scalp muscles and is a splendid tonic. 

Every day for two weeks try drinking 
ten glasses of water daily, and be sure 
you have at least four cooked and two 
raw vegetables and plenty of fruits each 
day. No gravies, rich desserts, candy or 
too many starches during this time, and 
keep the bowels clear. If possible take a 
walk before breakfast, and in any case 
take some stretching and twisting exer- 
cises and breathe. 

Here is a breathing exercise from the 
Hindu Yogis who have studied breath- 
ing for thousands of years: Stand erect. 
Breathing through nostrils inhale stead- 
ily, first filling the lower part of the 
lungs, then bringing into play the dia- 
phragm. Then fill the middle part of the 
lungs, pushing out the lower ribs. Lastly 
fill the higher portion of the lungs which 
will lift the chest. Inhale smoothly and 
continuously. Retain breath several 
seconds, then exhale slowly. Try this. 
It will do nice things for you, and do 
take the next two weeks and declare war 
on ugliness and all the telltale signs of 
neglect. For next month we have some 
plans all ready for doing away with 
wrinkles, blackheads and all other 
enemies of charm. 


Questions and Answers 


How can I keep my hands from looking grimy 
after housecleaning or garden work?—Mrs. B.M.H., 
Eugene, Oregon. 

Before starting work try inserting under the 
nails an edging pf any good mild soap. After- 
wards wash in warm water to which has been 
added lemon juice or peroxide. 


Ts there any way that I can permanently remove 
hair from arms and legs?—Miss B. L., Enumclaw, 
Washington. 

Removing hair with electric needle is believed to 
be the only permanent method, but is scarcely 
practicable for large areas of skin. This, of 
course, must be done by an expert. There are 
many excellent depilatories on the market in both 
creams and waxes for home use. Wax if used per- 
sistently will greatly discourage hair growth. 


How often should I wash my hair? I have light, 
Sine hair, inclined to be dry.—H. P., Reno, Nevada. 

For dry, fine hair a shampoo every two weeks 
should be sufficient. It is best to guard yourself 
against letting the hair get too dry. Be sure to 
brush the hair daily, always with an upward 
stroke, and massage gently with the finger tips. I 
would suggest that you get one of the hair oil 
preparations and use it persistently. 


Is almond meal good for cleansing the face in place 
of soap?—A. L., Phoenix, Arizona. 

Almond meal is excellent for sensitive thin skins 
and there are many good almond meals on the 
market, but I still like to recommend good soap 
and water for cleansing. Be sure to use only well 
known brands of soap—price does not always 
mean that a soap is better. Usually experiment 
with several brands of soap will result in finding 
one that exactly suits your skin. 


Is there anything I can put on to make my eye- 
lashes grow? The hair on my head is thick but my 
eyelashes are so thin—B. G., Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 

Warm olive oil or castor oil is excellent for eye- 
lashes. Apply at night and leave on during sleep. 
In addition brush the eyelashes daily with one of 
the small brushes made for that purpose. Be 
patient with this treatment and you will see a 
marked improvement. 
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A clean fight 
with household foes 


Tie nasty job of scrubbing and 
scouring toilet bowls is out of date. 
The modern way is clean and simple 
and thorough. Sani-Flush keeps the 
toilet spotless and odorless. 

Just sprinkle a bit of this antisep- 
tic, cleansing powder into the bowl 
(directions are on the can), then 
flush. 
clean and that unseen trap that de- 


The porcelain is brilliantly 


fies the work of a brush is purified 
and safe. Sani-Plush cannot harm 
the plumbing. 

At grocery, drug and hardware 
stores, 25c. (Another use for Sani- 
Flush — cleaning automobile radia- 


tors. See directions on can.) 














LET ME ANALYZE YOUR 


HANDWRITIN and tell you what it 

reveals of your eharacter 
and abilities. Interesting and helpful Write me in ink, in your 
everyday hand, and inclose 50c. 


Santa Cruz, Calif. 





W. Greenan 


R. 4, Box 646 





This is 
Confidential 


) Perspiration odors have 

taught me to be very 
careful in selecting a good deodorant. In 
my case some have had no more effect than 
plain soap and water, they only checked for 
the time being . . . . but I have changed now 
to IN-NO-SCENT because it has lasting 
effectiveness due to astringency; is non-inju- 
rious to skin and daintiest fabrics; is a guar- 
anteed product, and its bottles contain 1932 
quantities at 50c or $1.00. I want you too, 
to know of this wonderful product and use it. 
Leading drug and department stores carry 
IN-NO-SCENT. However, if you wish to 
be assured of its unusual qualities send 10c 
with your name and address to the A. Mi- 
renta Company, Tacoma, Washington, and 
they will send you a liberal trial bottle. 
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A Department for Amateur Sportsmen 


Outdoor Life in the West 


EPTEMBER in Oregon and North- 

ern California is steelhead time. 
While the big sea-run rainbows may be 
taken in August and October and even 
during November and the winter 
months, when September rolls around 
each year I have a’ yearning to head for 
the Rogue or Klamath because the fish 
are in the streams and the weather is 
ideal for fishing. 

As I have said time and again, there 
is no fishing sport that quite equals 
steelhead fishing with a fly rod. Like 
all other anglers, I enjoy any kind of 
fishing. My enthusiasm rises when a 
trip after any fish is planned, but when 
I start out after steelhead I just bubble 
over with anticipation, for there is no 
greater thrill to be had than to hook 
and land on a fly rod one of the fast 
and spectacular fighting steelhead trout. 

While the big trout can be taken on 
spinners and there is good sport to be 
had with them on spinner rods, the 
greatest degree of sport is to be had with 
fly rods, so we will first take up the 
tackle for that kind of fishing. The fly 
rod for steelhead should be fairly pow- 
erful for two reasons; first, because a 
light and soft rod would not stand up 
under the strain of casting a long line 
continually, and, second, stopping the 
rushes of the heavy fish in fast water is 
a little too much for a light rod. Of 
course, even the large steelhead can be 
landed on light rods, but for continued 
fishing of this kind a light one is not 
the thing. A 9-foot rod weighing about 
6 ounces, or a 9%-foot rod weighing 
between 6 and 7 ounces would be suit- 
able. All of the rod makers turn out 
special steelhead fly rods, though any 
well made rod in the weights I have 
named will answer the purpose. 

The reel for steelhead fly fishing 
should be large enough to hold the 
proper line to fit the rod, and from 75 
to 100 yards of fine linen or silk line for 
backing. The click on the reel must be 
stiff enough to prevent an over-run 
when a fish strikes or when a hooked 
fish makes a sudden frantic rush. Most 
of the reels large enough for steelhead 
fly fishing have adjustable clicks or 
drags, or the click spring is strong enough 
to prevent over-runs, but if the spring 
is weak a stronger one must be attached, 
for if a rushing fish causes the line to 
loosen on the spool a backlash may occur. 
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No. 6 and No. 4 flies are the sizes 
mostly used for steelhead, though No. 8 
is sometimes effective in very clear 
water. Those made with bucktail wings 
or body hair from deer are becoming 
more popular each year. The royal 
coachman made with white bucktail 
wing is very good. It is a good plan for 
beginners to get their flies from dealers 
near the streams on whjch they are 
fishing. 

For spinner fishing for steelhead the 
black bass plug casting rod is the best 
rig. The reel should be large enough to 
hold too yards of line. No. 2 or No. 3 
spinners with blades of all brass or all 
copper or silver out and copper in are 
good. I doubt if the fish have any pref- 
erence, though some spinner casters use 
all copper on bright days and the silver 
or brass blades when the water is roiled 
or on a dark day. 

Steelhead are not taken on flies or 
spinners in the shallow riffles, and seldom 
in the large, quiet pools. Most of the 
best fishing is to be had at a point where 
the slow-moving water begins to pick 
up speed just before breaking over a 
rapid, or where the fast water of a rapid 
begins to slow down. While rapidly 
moving water is best, the beginner 
should not fish directly in the breaking 
white water. 

With flies or spinners the cast should 
be made across the current and the lure 
allowed to sink and swing around with 
the current. Watch the old timers and 
follow their example, and if you hook 
some good steelhead you will be a con- 
firmed steelheader the rest of your life. 


SEPTEMBER 


S° far I have written almost entirely 
on fish and fishing, but with the 
hunting season approaching it is time 
we take up the subject of shooting, and 
we will begin with some advice on the 
use of a shotgun and how to practice 
to improve one’s gun pointing in the 
field. 

In the way of practice for the user of 
a shotgun there is only one game that 
will really help, and that is skeet shoot- 
ing, a comparatively new clay target 
game that is the nearest thing to actual 
game shooting ever devised. While the 
traps and targets are the same as those 
used in the old style trap shooting, 
everything else is different, for in one 
round of skeet the shooter gets shots at 
every possible angle at both out-going 
and in-coming targets, and in addition 
he has four pairs of doubles, and two 
singles that require the fastest kind of 
snap-shooting. The hunter who learns 
to break 20 or more out of 25 skeet 
targets will have no trouble connecting 
with flying game. 

The first thing to consider in skeet 
shooting, or in any kind of shotgun 
shooting, is the fit of the gun. Good 
scores at this clay target game cannot 
be made if the gun does not fit the 
shooter, so the hunter should check up 
carefully on the drop and length of the 
stock of his gun. If it fits properly it 
will slide up to the shoulder easily and 
smoothly, and when it is in place the 
shooter’s eye will be in proper alignment 
with the barrels. To test the fit of a 
gun one should not bring it to shoulder 
slowly and deliberately, for with time 
enough any man can raise or lower his 
head to fit any drop of stock. In skeet 
or field shooting there is not time to 
adjust the head. The eye must be in 
line with the barrels when the butt 
reaches the shoulder. If a stock has too 
much drop the shooter’s eye will be too 
low and he will shoot under his mark 
when he must fire quickly, while if the 
stock is too straight his eye will be too 
high above the barrels and he will there- 
fore shoot too high. To determine 
whether or not a gun fits it should be 
thrown to the shoulder quickly and 
pointed at a mark, just as would be the 
case if one were compelled to take a 
hurried shot in the field. If the drop in 
the stock is correct the shooter’s eye will 
be exactly the right height above the 
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breech to place the load of shot where 
the shooter thinks it should go. At low 
cost a gunsmith can change the drop 
in a stock. 

Next to the fit of the gun it is im- 
portant to have the correct boring so 
that the shot pattern is the correct size 
for the distances at which the shots are 
taken. This applies to skeet as well as 
upland shooting or duck hunting. The 
ideal shotgun is one that gives the 
shooter the maximum spread of shot 
without having the spread so large that 
the pattern becomes too thin. In skeet 
shooting a fairly fast shooter breaks his 
targets at not more than 22 yards, so an 
improved cylinder bore would be suit- 
able, but the slow and deliberate shooter 
needs a closer pattern, such as a modi- 
fed choke. For the benefit of beginners 
who might think that an improved cyl- 
inder bored gun would scatter too much, 
| might point out that at the distances 
at which skeet targets are broken the 
outside diameter of spread of shot would 
be smaller than the regular trap shooter 
gets with a full choke gun at the dis- 
tances at which he breaks his targets. 
] may also add that the gun that suits 
aman for skeet is the best possible gun 
he could use for quail. 

Those who have not tried skeet shoot- 


ing should take it up if they wish to | 


improve their field shooting and if they 
want real sport in target shooting. If 
there is no field near your home, send 
to the National Skeet Shooting Associa- 
tion, Boston, Mass., or any ammunition 
company, for a skecc booklet, then form 
aclub and lay out a field. The cost for 
the equipment is low and it will pay for 
itself in a few shoots. 


In a Lumber Yard 


H« they have brought the forest— 

here have laid 

The bleached white lengths that one time 
made 

Dark ways of shade. 


Sawed with ripping steel, and shipped 
from far, 

These trees, whose tips companioned 
many a star, 

Whose feet knew beauty’s ways—how still 
they are! 

How quiet now they lie— 

That once were tossed like music on the 
sky; 

That have been echoes of the wind’s wild 
cry; 

That have felt rushing wings go by! 


Now they have come to rest beside a street, 

And I, who love each wood path’s cool 
retreat, 

Have found it sweet 

To walk these long aisles, redolent with 
pine; 

To see the cool lengths shine, 

And feel that they are mine. 

—Grace Noll Crowell. 
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The Last Word About 


Cabins 





20 CABIN PLANS, in- 

cluding cabins of log, stone 

and frame construction. 
eh6€. 

100 IDEAS for building 

and decorating the vaca- 

tion home. 


e6°e 
RUSTIC FURNITURE 
and how to make it. 

eh; 
30 CAMP RECIPES by 
Old Timers. 


°° 
CAMPING EQUIP- 
MENT. ‘ 


ee 
GRUB LISTS for hikers, 
campers and those who 
pack in. 


ee 
Care and Cooking of FISH 
and GAME. 


The supply of books 
is going fast. Thou- 
sands have been sold 
in the past 30 days. 
Get yours today to 
avoid disappointment. 
If not entirely satis- 


fied return the book | 
and we will refund | 


your money. 


SEND IN THE COUPON AND 


Order by mail or buy it over the counter from 
your book store or department store, leading 
outing supply stores or from any store of the 


IS IN THIS 


SUNSET 


ONTAINS hundreds of cabin ideas, 

and a wealth of plans, pictures and 
diagrams that will make it easy for you to 
build and possess the vacation home of 
your dreams ... . . anda whole pack-kit 
of ideas on Western outdoor life, hunting, 
fishing, and camping... .. ideas that will 
add to the enjoyment of your outdoor life 
and save you many times the slight cost 
of the book. 


A 64-page book, pack-full of the best 
ideas collected by Sunset Magazine in 
three years from over 200,000 readers who 
have learned every angle of cabin building 
and outdoor life from practical experience. 


Whether you are building a cabin, going 
on a camping trip, packing in, or just plan- 
ning, you will want this book at once. 
Contains every trick of the old-timers’ bag, 
will add to your comfort, improve your 
camp cooking, even help you catch a few 
more fish, and increase your vacation fun 
for years to come. Order your copy today 
..... then give it up if you can. 


Cc. 
in stamps 
or coin 


Western Auto Supply Co, POSTPAID anywhere in U.S.A. 


50c. 
if I return the book. 


p-------------- 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


1045 Sansome Street, 


YES, I want a copy of the SUNSET Camp and Cabin Book. I enclose 
Please mail the book post-haste. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


You are to refund my money 


a 
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Garden Notes for 
the Bay Region 


NCREASED growth of trees and 

shrubs makes it necessary to do some 
trimming, and late summer ts the time 
to attend to this matter if an orderly 
garden is desired. ‘Trees, shrubs and 
vines soon get out of shape if left un- 
touched and instead of draping with an 
artistic effect they have that jungle-like 
appearance usually seen in the tropics. 
Usually it will be found advisable to call 
in a professional gardener to attend to 
this work of trimming and training. 
Remember that every tree and shrub 
represents an investment that needs 
protection at all times. The professional 
knows just what to cut and what to 
leave which makes all the difference. 
Specimen trees also, as we have said 
before in this department, need constant 
care against attack by pests and an 
inspection will save trouble—hence a 
visit from your professional man will be 
money well spent. 


Dahlias 


While dahlias appear to be easy to 
grow they naturally thrive better under 
more than ordinary care. Prize blooms 
do not come by chance but by good 
cultivation. Rules for prize blooms are: 
Plant good varieties; prepare the soil 
and make it fairly rich by application 
of fertilizer; water regularly; keep the 
plants well staked; disbud by removing 
two of the buds as there are usually 
three produced, leaving the terminal bud 
for the best bloom. (It will often be 
advisable to remove also a few of the 
smaller buds on the same stalk below; 
this will then conserve all the strength 
for the main flower on each stalk.) 
Those who diligently follow these cul- 
tural notes may have some flowers which 
will appeal to the judges in the flower 
shows. 


Roses 


This, the queen of all flowers, may be 
encouraged to produce strong flowering 
shoots for fall and winter if cut back 
severely at this time. For a few weeks 
watering should be but once in two 
weeks. This refers to bush roses of 
hybrid tea type. Climbers in the same 
class may be so treated but will not need 
such drastic pruning as do the bush 
roses. Climbing roses should have all 
main shoots tied in. If aphis are trouble- 
some, spray with nicotine; where mildew 
is in evidence, spray with liquid sulphur. 
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When roses were at their best a month 
or so ago we made note of several of the 
most fragrant and here they are: Had- 
ley; Eldorado; Ulrich Brunner; Sensa- 
tion; Imperial Potentate; Rose Marie; 
Gen. MacArthur; Hoosier Beauty; H. V. 
Machin; Francis Scott Key; and Dame 
Edith Helen. 


Delphiniums 


We have frequently heard the tall 
stately spikes of these flowers admired 
when displays of prize strains have been 
exhibited. Many have tried to produce 
those strong spikes from inferior strains 
and naturally in vain. Most of those 
who have been so ambitious will ere this 
have been convinced that poor stock 
will not give good flowers and that is 
why many of our delphinium specialists 
have been developing and working for 
better strains for almost a century. 
Seeds may now be obtained from many 
of the best high-priced varieties of 
proven merit in all shades of blue. Fine 
plants may also be obtained for planting 
out in spring quarters if seed is sown 
this month (September). And believe 
it or not, the plants will bloom before 
next summer ts over! It is better to sow 
fresh seed and by this we mean this 
year’s crop if you want lots of plants. 
Old seed means waiting in vain for plants 
that never come up. Prepare the seed 
bed or boxes very carefully and use leaf 
soil for a medium in which to sow. 
Water moderately and shade from 
strong sun. Sow seed thinly broadcast 
or in rows. Plants which have already 
flowered this season in the borders may 
be cut down to within a few inches of 
the ground and they will still send up 
more flowering shoots. Getting several 
crops of bloom from the same plant is 
not dificult but to do this you will 
observe how necessary it is to supply 
plant food when planting. The well- 
balanced commercial fertilizers are ex- 
cellent. Large clumps of delphinium 
should be divided and replanted before 
next spring—leaving three or four shoots 
to each subdivision. 


Sweet Peas 


The first sowing of winter sweet peas 
may be made this month. There are 
now so many beautiful varieties to select 
from that often it is a problem to know 
what to plant. Some of the new ones 
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By 
Albert R. Gould 


are Early Vogue, a fine lavender with an 
old sweet perfume; Early Apollo, soft 
salmon cerise; Early Pal, rose crimson 
and very free flowering; Early Fandango, 
duplex large frilled rose. Among others 
well worth growing are Burpee’s Orange; 
Lavender King; Spring Song; White 
Harmony; Hercules; Glitters; Liberty; 
Imperial Pink, and Fire King. The 
secret of growing choice blooms from 
these wonderful varieties (developed 
only by years of hard work by our sweet 
pea breeders) is mainly in soil prepara- 
tion. Plant food must be put into the 
soil to encourage heavy growth and long 
stems with from four to seven flowers 
onthe stem. To plant, dig deep trenches 
two or tree feet deep and mix wood ashes 
and commercial fertilizers in the bottom 
of the trench with several inches of well- 
rotted manure. The trench should be 
well soaked before the seeds are sown 
and an inch layer of leaf mold placed on 
the top. Sow the seed thin and water 
every few days until the seeds begin to 
germinate. Arrange for a trellis or wire 
mesh support and give the peas an open 
sunny situation. 


Pansies 


Probably the most popular of winter- 
blooming flowers is the pansy and of 
recent years it has been developed con- 
siderably so that large giants in a wide 
range of colors now predominate. ‘To 
grow these giants one must get good seed 
from the giant strains from reliable 
seedsmen and then prepare the soil care- 
fully. The pansy is a heavy feeder, 
especially at the blooming stage. Soil 
preparation before planting is also very 
important. The ground must be well 
trenched at least a foot deep, digging in 
well-rotted manure or decayed vege- 
table matter to supply the much needed 
humus. (You will have observed that 
our Bay Region soils are very deficient 
in humus and become heavy and caked 
as a result.) Most soils can be trans- 
formed, made easier to work and retain 
the moisture better with less watering 
if this problem of humus is taken care 
of. Sow seed now of Giant Geneva and 
Giant Ruffled, also Mastadon mixed. 
If you wish to have separate colors for 
borders or beds it will be better to sow 
Swiss Ullswater, blue; Swiss Alpenglow, 
bronze, and Giant Golden Queen. Sow 
the seed in seed beds of leaf mold and 
keep moist. Shade from the sun. 
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Other Seeds to Sow Now NARCISSUS 
‘The cineraria is a popular flower that LORD KITCHENER 
grows well in shady places. To secure 
strong plants for winter bloom it is ad- 
visab'e to sow seeds now. There is a 
d tall type growing two feet (Stellata) and 
the much more dwarf (Grandiflora), | 
each having a wide range of color. Seeds | 
must be sown in flats of well sifted leaf | 
a soil and grown under partial shade, | 
te keeping moderately moist. A_ small e 
ee. frame is excellent for sowing cineraria, | 
ae and other seeds such as primula and | ec a er 
a cyclamen which may also be sown this _ | 
ie month. Among the most popular prim- | 
a ula are P. obconica and P. malacoides, | 
ye . . . . | 
ys while the polyanthus and English prim- O ( a ers O Ul Set 
a rose are useful for the spring border. 
4 Cyclamen persicum and the butterfly 
types are beautiful and make fine house h lb d S d 
sa plants. They may also be grown in pro- T e Bu Gar en uggeste By 
as tected places in the flower border where ° ° 
1€ they flower well into the summer. Sow Sydney B. Mitchell In This Issue 
1S the seed as advised for cineraria. Direc- 
rs ae : : & RE 
tions for transplanting will be given in ‘ ; 
ia vi age oat ak’ weg niet Have you read Mr. Mitchell’s article—‘“Half 
these notes later on. For the hardy AD Bulbs To Pl ; a 25 
Z border sow mignonette, corn flower, cal- ozen Bulbs To Plant This Month ? You ° 
m endula and Gypsophila elegans at this can plant every one of these varieties, 10 bulbs Scalia 
I- time. Sow these in the open border each, 60 bulbs in all . . . a complete bulb 
de where they are to flower. Sow thinly garden at a cost of only $3.25! We suggest 
n and later thin out. Seeds of English that you order immediately—when our supply 
. daisy of the large ris type - be is gone this Special Offer ends. Every bulb in 
ss on nal bi can ie Phos. this collection is top-notch and first grade, and 
ue favorites so admired by all. ese : ; 4 , 
He of the dwarf variety are useful for edging oe P soto a ear record 
ol and can be used with the English daisy.) - P . 
POSTAGE PAID to the 5th Zone on All Orders of $1.00 or More 
Bulbs To Plant Now | If you prefer to order separately, the special prices for 10 bulbs of 
" nae? ; | each individual variety are given below: 
. sontinued from page 15 | 
i ; P ’ kK b= 5. 
ie branched stems with more tubular ‘ Dutch inte ne Paes Scilla Campanulata 
le finwerss “ale > selected is the best mperator (blue A lovely white) (Clear blue) 
stats ~ ven erg i 7 Yellow Queen (yellow) IO Balhae. ccc cciceces 40c LONG, cccceseccas 35c 
o known and cheapest of those offered, Sauk, Sf inall....; 60c 
d and a really lovely pure white, generally | 
le flowering in late May or just after the | 2. 4. & 
e- bearded irises and with the first crop of ar ae , pee ype Ciiaiciihe 
r, ae it, walls ie oath oleae. rd Kitchener mported bulbs of large : ve 
il ha sao o ew wl . A P rn 10 large, “guaranteed-to- size Mixed hybrids, a won- 
. antly be alternated in clumps in the rear Shenea tealien. a Gactol colloctince 
y of the border. , Special price...... $1.00 TOD BOxa0'e os cecccecd 50c 10 bullievc.<c-eesc 75¢ 
ll Watsonias like to be planted early, 
in September or early October rather than : 10 Bulbs Each of All Six Varieties. $3.25 
e- later. They should be given a sunny | Our Selection of 
d location, though they do quite well in | cms sea Ses eineeonl 
- . ) . ulbs 1s e most com- IT at Niles—See 
ches deep a abo Only one grade — the now our Guest ge. 
d there is really no need to lift them every | | finest, is offered. ae —— = 
: | v . ai 
S- year and if you replant only every three | ? sr all 
in years or so they should have room to | ~-------—--—------—---------------- 
1g make clumps. They really need no care | 1 Cc lif ° 
re at all. Nature waters them, and after | allrornia Nursery Ca 
d flowering the leaves slowly turn brown | , Established i “ws Prey eo tesiyg a Prone 
d. and should be cut off for neatness then, I ' 
or not before. If you are looking for work ; ee a my — $. eevennsae for which please send me the Mitchell Bulb Collection 
w you can lift them annually and replant | » “ * °° “SOR & fe ltovowing: 
Vy or store them until early fall. They | ; PPro Tr eT eT e TCE TT TTT ee ee ee ee Ce Cr ' 
Ww won’t stand the winters in climates | J Ttrtt ert eceeeeec eee eeeceecesceceeseceeeeeceeeeecsencesereceserececaseseraseeesece cess I 
l= Meehan ema eat, Meh aa Ti vis nis ocd saconaecenisdavacavbacsdacesccsunaedeesscexessvasareasis tee 
grown further north in a somewhat less I MOR biceic-osie cia Cale cds 6K Ree bes dee inenhenansdiys deadudsuecaudesg hans eneueauarcenaeananane | 
satisfactory way as are gladiolus, ; ! 
° . a ee ES eer Terr rrr rr herr ee l 
planted in spring. But there the bulbs | | 
sh : . ] 1 Bs ae 0 h.bn os nnseecccnascecdcaveneeecscesabeneneteeenesenees Geiss iiscdeddcasdcdcadacnee 
ee - | | (© Check here if you want our new BULB CATALOG, ready new. S-329 
, Oia ccc cece ci: rg el en lc mri ui el <i i i a ln a lh a i i i el ae nara 
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WHO’S to BLAME? 


Five minutes ago, a little girl at 
play, bubbling over with laughter 
—now a quivering bundle that 
tears at the heartstrings of 
every parent. Another of the 
thousands of yearly victims of 
our motor age. 


Who’s to blame for this terrible 
sacrifice? Certainly not the child 
—who expects her to have our 
mature caution and judgment... 
Is the motorist at fault? Very 
seldom can the police prove a case 
of reckless driving. 

Rather, it is the responsibility of 
the school officials and parents to 
eliminate this condition. Most 
such accidents can be avoided, 
simply by enclosing school-yard 
as well as community and home 
play-ground with Cyclone Fence. 
Your children are safe behind it. 


Write for literature showing ap- 
propriate styles of fence for this 
purpose. 





(yclone Fence 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 


Oakland, Calif. Portland, Oregon 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
Pacific Coast Division of 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, III. 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
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A Note From Oakland 


UST a few years ago Hill Billies who 
J have perched their homes high above 
Oakland or Berkeley in the foothills 
burned their pine needles to keep them 
from choking the life out of their plants. 
Newly acquired knowledge, however, 
has changed the order of things and resi- 
dents in the pine forests have put the 
“troublesome” needles to valuable 
use. 

In the few years we have dwelt in our 
pine-shaded bungalow back of Oakland 
we have learned much about pine 
needles. The fact that we have thirteen 
full-grown trees in our front garden and 
more than a score in back has given us 
ample material for experimentation. 

Gardeners used to think that nothing 
would grow under a pine tree because 
in a forest there is seldom any vegeta- 
tion beneath a tree—net even a weed. 
We now know that it is only the volume 
of packed needles that smothers plant 
life, not any chemical content of the 
needles. On the contrary, pine needles, 
when well rotted, make excellent fer- 
tilizer. 

Gradually the news has spread, so 
that Hill Billies now collect their 
needles, pile them in a corner of the 
garden and wait for them to rot into 
plant food. In fact, from all parts of 
the city come gardeners, armed with 
gunny sacks, seeking the rich, crumbling 
needles for use in their flower plots. 
The results have been excellent, except 
where the leaf-mold hunter has, through 
carelessness or ignorance, gathered his 
needles from beneath an eucalyptus 
tree. There, truly, is a tree under which 
few plants will grow. 

The accumulation of fallen needles 
was at first a problem in our garden. It 
was necessary to rake them from among 
the flowers and shrubs two or three 
times a month lest they hinder the 
growth of the young plants in the spring. 
To gather and pile the needles that often 
was more work than pleasure. The 


solution came in the construction of our 
pathways. 

The walks were bordered with rocks, 
five or six inches high, and then filled 
with needles raked from adjacent beds. 
The result was a simple method of dis- 
posing of the needles and a clean, 
springy carpet for the paths. When the 
needles become soiled or broken, we 
replenish the supply from the nearest 
bed. 

The use of pine needles as plant food 
often necessitates the addition of lime as 
a sweetener, although acid-loving flowers, 
such as azaleas and_ rhododendrons 
flourish on a needle diet. Needle mold 
not only provides food for the plants 
but keeps the soil from packing. 

Many gardeners in the hills find that 
if they allow the needles to accumulate 
on the ground during the summer, they 
will form a mulch to help retain the 
moisture in the soil. 

This variety of uses has made the 
trees highly desirable, for the trees pro- 
vide a beautiful background for shrubs 
and flowers and are excellent shade 
trees. It is necessary, where the trees 
are close together to trim the scrawny 
lower branches, but this operation al- 
lows more sun to filter through. If there 
is one remaining objection to the trees it 
is the fact that they shade the garden 
too much for the best interests of many 
plants. 

The trees are planted very close to- 
gether in most sections and home 
builders must cut many to provide 
garden space. They have learned, how- 
ever, to take down the eucalyptus and 
allow as many pines as possible to re- 
main. In our garden we are carefully 
grooming a dozen young seedling pines 
to replace, some day, the older trees. 

We Hill Billies have learned to love 
the pines as they whisper in the wind— 
especially since their disadvantages have 
been turned to useful channels.—Philip 


E. Ray. 


From Santa Rosa 


WE all like to have a great burst of 
spring flowers, but when summer 
approaches and the garden is to be left 
to the care of others for a month or two, 
the amount of land to be watered is 
likely to seem larger than it did in April 
or May. We have planned a plot of 
mixed bulbs and annuals that is gay 
frcm February through June and ready 
for a rest until September. The varieties 
used are bearded irises, daffodils, nigella, 
clarkia and candytuft. 

The irises are set in rows three feet 
apart and are also three feet apart in 


the rows. This seems quite a space but 
they must never be crowded and by the 
time the other plants are growing 
thriftily it is not too much. 

Halfway between the iris rows are 
rows of daffodils. I like to plant them 
according to season, beginning with a 
row of the handsome Golden Spur or 
newer February Gold, then Emperor 
and Sir Watkin and for late flowering 
the Barri types. Of these nothing is 
better in the lower price range than 
Barri Conspicious, with such beauties as 
Homespun and Sunrise at moderate 
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Jas SEEDS 


Best for the West 


oy CFERTILIZER 


An ideal combination 
9 —Lilly’s ‘‘Best for the 
West’’ Seeds and Mor- 
crop—“to make your 
garden grow." 

Lilly's Seeds and Morcrop 
Fertilizer have years of gar- 
den experience behind 
them. Write for Lilly's fa- 
mous seed catalog, free. 


@ THE CHAS. H. LILLY CO. 
Qf Established 1885 Seattle,Wn. 


















Plenty of fertilizer makes deep 


colored roses. 


“Fragrant Gladiolus” 


Cream yellow flowers; nocturnally fragrant with rich 
gardenia or orange-like perfume. PLANT NOW for 
aatly spring bloom. 12 blooming size bulbs for $1.50; 
6 for $1.00. Postage prepaid. Catalogue describing 
many new perennials and flowering trees sent upon 
request. 
HENDERSON EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS 
Route 5. Box 22 Fresno, Calif. 








Do not dig gladiolus bulbs until | 


all of the leaves are brown. 








Chas. F. Barber, Troutdale, Oregon, Originator 


of the magnificent new aouble WHITE DEL- 
PHINIUMS and colored varieties. Illustrated 
— new Japanese Iris also. Trade rates 
at retail. 





Soak ranunculus and anemone 
bulbs three hours before planting. 


SOUTH AFRICAN BULBS—Collection S-25—Seven varieties: 





SUNSET MAGAZINE 








5 each—Babiana (Baboon Flower), Homeria, Lapeyrousia. | 
Moraea Glaucopis (Peacock Iris), Morphixia, Sparaxis and | 


Tritonia. Suitable for Rock Garden. $4.25 postpaid. One-Half 
llection (21 bulbs) $2.25 postpaid; 1 each $1.00. See “SOUTH 
AFRICAN FLOWERS” by Sydney B. Mitchell, in Aug. 1931 
SUNSET. Free list. GORDON AINSLEY Campbell, Calif. 





4n acid soil produces blue hydran- 
geas; an alkaline soil, pink. 


INTRODUCTORY BULB OFFFER 


Thirty-first size Tulip Bulbs, Red, Pink and 





Yellow, named varieties, our selection, prepaid for | 


$1.00. Cash with Order. 


GRANTS PASS BULB EXCHANGE, _ Grants Pass, Ore. 








Famous Flower Shows 


los Angeles 13th Annual Dahlia Show 
at Hotel Biltmore, September 1-2 


California Flower Festival at San Leandro 
on September 16, 17 and 18. 


deserve your patronage. 





Both of these Shows are known nationally and | 


ESSE 





SEPTEMBER 


cost, and the new ones at any price you 
care to pay. But for cutting there are 
plenty of so-called cheap daffodils that 
are very good indeed. They may be set 
about six inches apart in the row to 
allow for increase which is generally very 
rapid. 

In the same rows with the irises and 
halfway between the clumps I sow my 
annuals which are all hardy. I find that 
by sowing in December or January they 
commence blooming in early May before 
the irises have waned and will certainly 
continue through June. 

The nigella, or love-in-a-mist, variety 
Miss Jekyll, is a most heavenly blue and 
should be sown in a small patch about a 
foot across and three inches wide. If it 
comes up too thickly it must be thinned 
to an inch or two apart, but will blossom 
well even if quite crowded. 

The same procedure is followed for the 
clarkia and candytuft. I use only salmon 
pink clarkia and lavender candytuft in 
the one bed so that the seeds will come 
true, for they should volunteer for sev- 
eral years. 

I have always found that thinning is 
all that is necessary for these hardy 
annuals after the first year because they 
self seed very thickly. One need leave 
only a plant to each patch for seeds to 
provide an ample seeding. 

For iris varieties consult any good 
list, and plant them, if possible, before 
November. We can have much finer 
varieties on the Pacific Coast than else- 
where as those so often considered ten- 
der, because of the Mesopotamica strain, 
are perfectly hardy here. 

Following the yellows of the daffodils 
perhaps the pinks and blues that are 
later repeated in the hardy annuals 
would be a good color choice for the 
irises also, but there is a wide range here. 


Summer Care 


When July comes this bed is ready for 
a summer’s rest with perhaps one good 
soaking in mid-summer. In September 
it should be thoroughly irrigated so that 
the daffodil roots may begin to grow. 
If the annuals begin to sprout very soon, 
they will grow on slowly through the 
winter or the seed plants may have been 
pulled out with the ripened seed so that 
it can be sown later. 

This bed should be started in Septem- 
ber or October so that the daffodils and 
iris will be nicely settled and root growth 
effected before midwinter. These two 
plants are among the best garden invest- 
ments and will increase in number and 
effect every year. After three years they 
should be replanted if they have become 
too crowded. 

Of course, this bed is not planned for 
a part of the landscaped garden. It is 
a spring show and for cut flowers in 
profusion. Any sunny spot that is a 
little apart from the formal garden is 
suitable—Emma _ Williamson, Santa 
Rosa, California. 
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“TRIS... 


Make your selections from our 
outstanding values listed here 


Dutch e Spanish 
e English Varieties e 


9 
! 


: 





NLIKE ‘‘Flags’”’ or German Iris, 

the classes offered below are 
grown from bulbs that are easily 
shipped anywhere. Great as is the 
beauty of all Iris, the Spanish, 
Dutch and English types bring us a 
transcending charm all their own. 
Showy in the garden, glorious as 
cut flowers in the house, they rival 
orchids in their exotic beauty. 
They should be planted in early September. 


Order bulbs now and make sure of the best 
bulbs and first delivery. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Simply clip the coupon below. Fill in the 
quantity desired of each variety and en- 
close with check or money order. 


WE PAY ALL SHIPPING CHARGES 


George Lawler 


Gardenville, Tacoma, Washington 


Enclosed is $...... Please ship Iris 
bulbs as ordered below. 


Fill in |. DUTCH IRIS BULBS 


Quantity May Flowering Doz. 
Albert Cuyp, white. .... $1.00 
Hobbema, Fizhe blue.... 
Rembrandt, deep blue.. 1.00 
} A 
FILIFOLIA IRIS BULBS 
May Flowering Doz. 
Imperator, deep blue. . . $1.00 
Hart Nibbrig, clear blue. 1.00 
David Teniers, porcelain 


WE bcc cetadscceaanee 
SPECIAL OFFER. One 
dozen of each of above 
Filifolia and Dutch Iris 
—72 bulbs in all 
SPANISH IRIS BULBS 
June Flowering Doz. 
Blanche Fleur, white. ..$ .50 
Cajanus, yellow......... 1 
Flora, light blue........ 1 
uise, porcelain blue... 
La Reconnaissance, 
BOOMER. « ccciccocccscs 
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Are Your Children 
Protected? 


b fear Sa a Godsend to know that your 
wife and children will not be left 
penniless or in want—no matter what 
happens to you. 


At a cost so small you will never miss 
it, you CAN give them that very pro- 
tection—the security of one of the best, 
standard, old-line life insurance poli- 
cies ever issued. A policy that pays 
$1,000, and carries $5,000 accident pro- 
tection now costs only $4.13 at age 35 
(other ages in proportion). 


You probably are surprised that in- 
surance could cost so little—how do we 
do it? Because we sell entirely by mail. 
No agents’ commissions to pay, no 
medical fees, or similar expenses or red 
tape. We pay YOU the difference for 
examining a free sample policy at your 
leisure and selling yourself. Mail the 
coupon below; we will mail you a 
sample policy to look over. If you like 
it, keep it—if you don’t, it costs noth- 
ing, and no agent will call. 

Give your children this vital protection while 
you are still INSURABLE. Don’t waitforsome | 
one to sell you—sell yourself, and enjoy the 
peace of mind and satisfaction of knowing they 
truly are cared for. Mail the coupon now. 


FREE! Mail this coupon TODAY for 
sample policy and complete details. 
Union Mutual Life Company of Iowa, (Box 201) 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

Send me above described Free sample policy 
and complete details—this is not to obligate 
me in any way. 








“ALL OUTDOORS” 


The West’s Big Outdoor Monthly Sports and Rec- 
reation Magazine, Fishing, Hunting, Trapping, Camping, 
Touring, Hiking, Prospecting, Fur-farming. Game Bird 
me | Water Sports, and all outdoor sports are 
featured in ALL OUTDOORS. “Bob” Lincoln, Raymond 
Thorp, Ludwig Landmichl, Raymond Spears, Lorin Hall, 
H. L. Dillaway, and 200 other writers contribute to the 
columns of ALL OUTDOORS, the Outing Magazine for 
YOU and ME. Subscription Price $1.00 per year. 


Special Offer 


One year subscription and Big 100 page outdoor guide 
“Where to Fish and Hunt’”’ on the Pacific coast; contains 
maps, camping information, locations of rivers, streams, 
lakes, national parks, forest camps, etc. A regular mine 
of information, this Dollar Book FREE with one year’s 
subscription for $1.00. Eight months’ trial subscription 50c, 
3 mos. 25c Sample copy 10c. 


ALL OUTDOORS | 


S. 534 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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My Way of Preparing 
Soil For Choice Plants 











Above: A cross-section TOP SOIL 

of typical garden soil 2 toAinches 

At right: What happens 

totiny roots in such soil SUB-SOIL HARD 
3 to 6 inches 

Bel ee HARD PAN 

elow: Mrs. Henry’s ‘ 

way of preparing soil 8 to Ib inches 

for choice plants, by ex- 

cavating borders to a 

depth of 28 inches and 

building up new soil ROCK 

in layers as illustrated FORM ATION 


HEN the tiny roots of a plant 

start to grow, they come in con- 
tact with a clay soil and often die before 
they have a chance to develop. This 
sketch below shows how roots enter 
cultivated soil of 4 inches, then into the 
peat moss which acts as a sponge ‘ot 
only allowing the roots to expand, but 
retaining the moisture for a week, saving 
water. About the time of bud formation 
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SOIL PREPARATION / 
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TOP SOIL 

2 to 4 inches by 

SUB-SOIL HARD 

3to6inches Mrs. John J. 
Henry 
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they enter the manure which gives the 
needed strength for size and color of the 
flowers. A plant last year stood two feet 
high; today after above treatment, four 
feet and a half. This plan saves deep 
cultivation; only a scratch of the soil is 
needed. The diagrams show how the 
layers look under ground. The bricks 
and mortar act as drainage. The lime 
purifies the water at the bottom. 
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Practical Tips About 
Electricity 


there is general lighting in the room, 
a 40 or 50 watt reading lamp is cor- 
rect. If only one lamp is used, choose 
475 or 100 watt globe. Sit far enough 
away from such a light to permit it to 
throw a soft glow upon the printed page. 


The maximum wattage which may be 
imposed upon an ordinary circuit is 
1,650 watts. Usually, about 8 plugs are 
placed on one circuit. See that the total 
load of all of them does not exceed 1,650. 


A fuse is put on a circuit so that if 
more load is imposed upon that circuit 
than it can safely carry, the fuse will 
blow out before any serious damage can 
be done. It is the safety valve of the 
arcuit. Ordinary branch circuits in a 
home should be fused with 15 ampere 
fuses and the main service switch should 
be fused to protect the total potential 
load of all the branch circuits combined. 


For reading, the frosted globe is pref- 
aable in an open lamp. If enclosed in 
a glass shade, which will diffuse the 
light, use a clear globe. Daylight blue 
globes are likely to be harder on the eyes 
because they cause a sharper contrast 
between the white page and the black 
type. Never use colored globes for 
reading purposes. 


There is no danger in using a special 
socket which permits the light from a 
globe to be dimmed. Such a socket 
having a dimmer cord is invaluable for 
night lights, floor lamps, for the nursery 
or sick room. 


Mazda is not a make of lamp; it is a 
standard. Mazda lamps are made by 
several manufacturers who, to use the 
term Mazda, must conform to this stand- 
ad. The term Mazda indicates the 
highest achievement in producing globes 
—as sterling always indicates the best in 
silver. 


There is no difference in the cost of 
operating several small lamps as com- 
pared to the cost of operating one of a 
wattage equal to the total of the several 
smaller ones. 


The use of electrical equipment on the 
same circuit with a radio will not injure 
the radio tubes in a proper installation. 
lt may, however, cause “interference” 
which will affect the clarity of the 
teception.—Doris Hudson Moss. 
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Live Luxuriously » » 








But Economically 
at, the 


MARK HOPKINS 


or the, 


FAIRMONT 


HOTELS 
NOB HILL 
San Francisco 














Quiet. - Aloof - Yet But 
four minutes from the 
Shops and Theatres... 


BE at home, without overhead, 
housekeeping burdens or servant 
problems in a two or more room 
suite furnished to your taste...and 
live more economically than you 


can in an apartment or a home. 


Complete and Cordial Servic » Perfect Cuisine 


PHONE OR WRITE FOR FLOOR PLANS 
SUITABLE TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


GEORGE D. SMITH 
Managing Director 


YOUR GARAGE IN THE BASEMENT 
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“Oh, Ranger!” 


by Horace M. Albright and Frank J. Taylor 
Illustrated by Ruth Taylor White 


ONLY $ While the 
Formerly $2.50 Supply Lasts 


Now you can have this outstanding book of Western travel 
for a fraction of its former price. You'll enjoy every line of 
lore about the once wild and woolly West, better known 
in modern times as the domain of the National Parks. Even the Rangers chuckle and read 





it with relish—it must be good. Profusely illustrated by Ruth Taylor White. This is the j 


book bargain of the hour. Order today before supply is exhausted. 


SUNSET BOOK DEPARTMENT, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco 
Enclosed is one dollar. Please send me “Oh, Ranger!" Sunset Land's great travel book, right 
away. You are to refund my money and return postage if I am not satisfied. 
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HIS month in Adios we had planned to be profound. 

For months we had been saving up all of our five and 
six-syllable words to spring in a learned dissertation on 
economic conditions; the political situation, and the crime 
wave. Then just as we were ready to tune our typewriter 
to that tantamount tempo we paused to read the daily mail. 
Those letters from enthusiastic SUNsET readers were so full 
of fresh ideas, pungent with practicality, that we decided 
to discard our profundity in favor of extracts from these 
letters. Here they are. 


x« * 


First, Alice Schriber Kidder of Berkeley sends in several 
picnic ideas. She speaks of a picnic tablecloth made of two 
yards of bright-colored heavy cotton cloth, weighted down 
with sinkers from the fishing outfit—one fastened to each 
of the four corners. The accompanying napkins are made 
of small sugar sacks cut the desired shape, neatly hemmed 
and then trimmed with running stitches to match the color 
of the tablecloth. Mrs. Kidder then goes on to say that she 
always includes two good-sized, dark-colored, kitchen holders 
in her camp outfit and that her hamper is a large, round tin 
box such as crackers or cookies are packed in for the grocer. 
She suggests this entire ensemble as something the youngsters 
might like to give their parents for Christmas, but we pass 
the ideas along at this time, thinking that some of you may 
wish to give yourselves such a gift for Labor Day. 


x & 


Speaking of picnics, Frances C. Hurlbutt of San Francisco 
suggests an “Olympicnic” in honor of this year of the Tenth 
Olympiad; the events to be stunts and games dedicated to 
fun—pure and simple. Mrs. Hurlbutt’s prize idea, however, 
is one about stretching a long piece of fish net along the wall 
of the house or patio for the sweet peas to climb on. These 
net trellises are easy to put up, inexpensive, will not burn 
the tiny vines, and can be discarded at the end of the season. 
Westerners should be able to buy these nets new in the larger 
inland towns and either new or second hand in the seaport 
cities. Try this plan on your winter sweet peas which, by 
the way, should (if you live along the Coast in California) 
be planted now. 


x * 


From Oakland comes this letter in today’s mail: ““About 
this termite pest—can’t your publication do something real 
toward educating home owners regarding its serious menace? 
Until such times as preventive measures are incorporated in 
the building laws, the average home owner must be on guard 
against termites. It has been my observation that a large 
percentage of Mr. Average Home Owners are amazingly 
uninformed on this subject. The University is glad to give 
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excellent assistance and publishes a splendid free bulletin 
on the subject, but contact with this department is usually 
not made until after damage has been discovered. My own 
suggestion would be that you follow up your former article 
on termites with a word of warning now and then. Granted 
that it isn’t a very pleasant subject for such a happy maga- 
zine, still we cannot enjoy SUNSET gardens if our SUNSET 
homes are eaten by termites. My campaigning zeal is ex- 
plained by the fact that I’m paying between $300 and $400 
for damage done to my four-year-old home which cost 
$7500.” 

And from Pasadena comes this note: “If one is building 
a brick or stone wall to enclose a garden a very pretty effect 
is obtained by leaving a space along the top of the wall deep 
enough to fill with dirt in which to plant hanging vines or 
flowers such as nasturtiums, petunias or trailing geranium. 
Even the width of one brick with the depth of two is sufh- 
cient space if the plants are not set too close together.” 


x * 


Then down at the bottom of the pile of letters is a Clip 
Sheet from the U. S. Department of Agriculture, telling us 
about a new kind of sauerkraut. The item says: “The de- 
partment finds that a good sauerkraut can be made from 
medium-sized, purple-top turnips. They should be firm, 
sweet, and juicy in order to allow proper fermentation and 
flavor. The fleshy part of the root is ground or shredded 
and mixed with salt at the rate of 4 ounces of salt to 10 
pounds of turnips. The mixture is then packed in stone 
jars, weighted down, and allowed to ferment. Turnip sauer- 
kraut may be,stored at a low temperature for some time. 
It has a sharp flavor, closely resembling good cabbage sauer- 
kraut. Most of the turnip flavor is lost when the kraut 
ferments.” (Incidentally, we have eaten turnip kraut in 
Japanese restaurants and found it a crisp, delicious appe- 
tizer!) 


x * 


Our friend, Rachel Neiswender, commenting on business 
generally, remarks that even if this country were in the 
throes of a revolution she would probably continue to wash 
on Monday. We click with such sentiment! Certainly there 
is need for us to give serious thought to existing conditions, 
but it is equally important that we continue to do the tasks 
which lie nearest at hand; to make our homes havens of 
peace and happiness instead of halls for heated political | 
arguments and dissension. In the future, as in the past, | 
SunsET Magazine will continue to leave most of the con-% 
troversial subjects to other publications and be content to 
bring you each month blocks of ideas and information with 
which to build your castles of dreams.— The Editors. ' 
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